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SOCIAL PROGRAM 


NJ FW YORK OFFICIALS FOR CITY 


| Tue New York Charity Organ- 
tation Society spoke out in public meet- 
ig last week and asked Mayor Mitchel 
») adopt a definite program for meeting 
te social needs of the city, and out- 
ned what that program ought to be. It 
id this before more than one thousand 


rst annual meeting. 

Perhaps the most significant point of 
te meeting was that the mayor, Presi- 
ent George McAneny of the Board of 
ildermen. and Comptroller William A. 
rendergast not only attended and 
doke, but pledged themselves as definite- 
/ as city officials may, to carry out a 
becial program for New York. 

|The speakers for the Charity Organi- 
ation Society argued that their work 
ok them into close touch with the life 
f the people of New York and that, 
teordingly, they were well able to sense 
le city’s social needs. Robert W. de 
orest, the president, outlined the pres- 
it usefulness and past achievements of 
: society in the capacity of advisor to 
administrations. “It is not too much 
say,’ he declared, “at least to our 
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keept for our initiative and effort, the 
enement House Department, the Health 
‘partment, Department of Charities, 
agistrates’ courts, would not be so well 
ganized and so efficient as they are; 
id some of their activities would not 
ive been undertaken at all.” 

Lawrence Veiller, director of the so- 
ety’s Department for the Improvement 
Social Conditions, made suggestions 
if a starting point for a comprehensive 
ial program for the city. Limiting 
i height of buildings; preventing the 
‘ection of buildings with rooms lacking 
indows to the outer air; establishing 
i industrial colony in connection with 
le city’s sanatorium for tuberculosis; 
mining all city employes for tubercu- 
sis; abolishing dry sweeping of streets; 
iwurating fresh air classes in all 
sols ; employing women in the Police 
artment, not as police-women but 
ocial workers; establishing more 
lildren’s courts—these' were a few of 
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eople who had gathered at its thirty- 


‘embers assembled here tonight, that. 


his definite recommendations. 
gram dealt with every city department 
that may be called social. 

Four social workers appointed to four 
cabinet places was the mayor’s answer 


The pro- 


to this program. He told why he had 
selected John A. Kingsbury, formerly 
of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor; Katherine B. 
Davis of Bedford Reformatory; Dr. S. 
S. Goldwater of Mt. Sinai Hospital and 
John J. Murphy, commissioner of the 
Tenement House Department, to head 
the Departments of Charities, Correc- 
tion, Health and Tenements. He prom- 
ised great terminal markets and the de- 
velopment of port facilities as the in- 
struments for cutting down the high cost 
of living which, he said, meant reduc- 
ing the amount of poverty in New York. 

Best of all, he offered the services 
of 10,000 potential social workers—the 
members of the police force. He said 
that it was his intention to make wel- 
fare workers of the patrolmen, with 
their intimate touch upon the city’s life. 

But aside from anything that was said, 
the thing that was most important was 
that the mayor and the two next highest 
city officials met publicly with social 
workers to discuss social service and 
spoke in a way that showed they knew 
what they were talking about. 
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THE STEPS TO SELF-SUPPORT 
From the program of the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the New York 
Charity Organization Society. 
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OHN R. SHILLADY DISMISSED 
FROM NEW YORK LABOR BOARD 


WiTH NO REASONABLE explana- 
tion given to the public, John R. Shillady, 
secretary of the Industrial Board of the 
New York State Department of Labor, 
was dismissed from office at a meeting 
on February 21. The vote on dismissal 
stood 4 to 1, Pauline Goldmark, the wo- 
man member of the board, voting no. 

‘At the same meeting John Williams, 
former labor commissioner of New York 
state, was elected to succeed Mr. Shillady 
as secretary of the board. 

Mr. Williams resigned as commis- 
sioner of labor when the Senate refused 
to confirm John Mitchell as the new com- 
missioner last June, thereby making a 
recess vacancy which Governor Sulzer 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Williams was named first deputy. 

When the courts decided that the 
Mitchell recess appointment was not 
valid, Mr. Williams also lost his office, 
but since that time has been connected 
with the department in a semi-offcial 
way, performing the work of first deputy 
who is inspector general of the state. 

It was believed that Mr. Williams 
would be appointed first deputy under 
James Lynch, now commissioner of the 
State Labor Department, but last Monday 
announcement was made that Frank C, 
Prial, of Brooklyn, a Tammany deputy un- 
der former City Comptroller Metz, had 
been named for this position. In view of 
this fact Mr. Shillady, himself, and others 
state that Commissioner Lynch found it 
necessary to live up to political promises 
and make room for Mr. Williams in some 
way within the department. It was sug- 
gested that Mr. Williams be engaged as 
an expert attached to the board, using 
$5,000 appropriated by the last legislature 
for this purpose. Fifteen hundred dollars 
of this money has been spent already, 
however, and it is hinted that other 
Tammany candidates are being slated 
for “experts.” Accordingly, it is said, 
Mr. Shillady, who is “incompatible” with 
the present “Tammanyizing” of the La- 
bor Department, was ousted from his po- 
sition as secretary. 
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For years previous to his appointment 
to the Industrial Board Mr. Shillady was 
executive secretary of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation for the Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis. He has served in other 
lines of social work. On June 1 he was 
appointed secretary of the new Indus- 
trial Board created by the legislature 
of 1913 to make rules and regulations 
for the better protection of employes in 
New York state. The members of the 
board are Pauline Goldmark, former 
secretary of the New York City Con- 
sumer’s League; Charles Flaesch, of 
Unadilla, N. Y.; Maurice Wertheim and 
Richard J. Cullen, of New York. 

Protest is being made by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, 
the Committee on Safety, the National 
and New York City Child Labor Com- 
mittees, and other social organizations. 

The manner of Mr. Shillady’s dis- 
missal. is best revealed by the minutes 
of the last meeting of the board. 

Mr. Flaesch moved “that the office of 
secretary be declared vacant, to take ef- 
fect immediately.” Mr. Shillady asked 
that the reasons for his dismissal be 
placed on the record, and Miss Gold- 
mark supported his request. At that, 
the only reason given was thus put by 
Mr. Wertheim: 


“Mr. Wertheim: ‘I vote aye on this 
motion [of removal]. My reason for so 
doing is not that I consider Mr. Shill- 
ady’s work incompetent. My reason for 
so doing is because, first: I know Mr. 
Shillady is not compatible to a majority 
of the members of the board, which, in 
my opinion, would seriously reduce the 
efficiency of our organization ; 
second: That because it would be im- 
possible to retain the services of Mr. 
Williams in any other way than by mak- 
ing him secretary of this board for which 
position, I understand, he is a candidate.’ 

“Miss Goldmark: ‘I vote no on this 
motion. I have the highest opinion of 
our secretary. I believe that he has de- 
voted himself unsparingly to the work of 
the board and has worked with the ut- 
most interest and sincerity. The rec- 
ords of the department, and especially 
the minutes of the board, are in such ad- 
mirable condition that no possible criti- 
cism can be directed against them. I 
should be unwilling to vote fo dismiss 
any employe of the board without suf- 
ficient reason and dissatisfaction with the 
work of such employe in order to war- 
rant dismissal. Replying to Mr. Wert- 
heim’s reason explaining his vote, I wish 
to explain that, while I have the highest 
esteem for Mr. John Williams, I regard 
his qualifications as essentially those of 
an expert. I believe that his peculiar 
qualifications are not suited to the posi- 
tion now under consideration, that it 
would be a waste of his best effort, and 
that he is not qualified for the particular 
secretarial duties of which the board is 
in need. I feel very strongly that the 
board would be most fortunate in gain- 
ing his services as an expert, and J can 
see no reason why the board should vote 


negatively on the last motion without 
explanation.’ 

“Mr. Flaesch, aye; Mr. Cullen, aye; 
Mr. Lynch, aye. 

“Miss Goldmark asks what will be done 
with the request of the secretary that the 
reasons for his dismissal should be 
clearly stated as a matter of public 
record. 

“Mr. Flaesch moves that Mr. John 
Williams be appointed secretary of this 
board, appointment to take effect imme- 
diately. 

“Mr. Wertheim, aye; Miss Goldmark, 
no, ‘for the reasons given in explaining 


my vote on the previous motion; Mr. 
Flaesch, aye; Mr. Cullen, aye; Mr. 
Lynch, aye.’’ 


BY POLITICS 


For SOME DAYS it has been diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to bury the dead in 
Philadelphia as a result of a dispute 
over jurisdiction in recording deaths and 
issuing burial permits. 

The. dispute is between Alexander M. 
Wilson, assistant director of the Bureau 
of Public Health and Charities (acting 
director in the continued absence of his 
chief, Dr. Neff), and Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon, state commissioner of health. It 
forms one chapter in the story of Mr. 
Wilson’s attempts to put his bureau on 
an efficiency basis since he went into of- 
fice under Mayor Blankenburg. 

The trouble started when Mr. Wilson 
dismissed George W. Atherholt, who has 
been chief of the Division of Vital 
Statistics in the Department of Public 
Health and Charities, and local registrar 
of births and deaths since 1905, the latter 
a state position. In his place Mr. Wil- 
son appointed Nina Deardoff, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Atherholt resented his dismissal 
from his city position and salary of $1,- 
750 a year, declined to accept a lesser 
post, and appealed to Harrisburg for aid. 
Dr. Dixon refused to appoint Miss Dear- 
doff as local state registrar of births 
and deaths for the state, and opened a 
separate registration office with the de- 
posed Atherholt in charge. 

Then it was that Mr. Wilson found 
that Mr. Atherholt, while a salaried city 
employe, received a fee of fifteen cents 
for each birth and ‘death certificate prop- 
erly copied and returned by him to the 
state registrar. The rate is fixed by law. 
In 1913 there were 25,666 deaths in 
Philadelphia and 41,200 births, making a 
total of 66,866 certificates forwarded to 
the state registrar. At fifteen cents each, 
the cost to the State Health Department 
was $10,029.90. The work was done in 
tedious long hand by three clerks at an 
approximate expense, for clerk hire, of 
$3,000 so that the chief of the division 
to whom the fees were paid netted a com- 
fortable amount in addition to his salary 
from the city. 
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Courtesy Philadelphia PY merican 
NINA DEARDOFF 


A graduate of two universities, with 
training in the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Miss Deardoff is now chief 
of the Philadelphia Division of Vital 
Statistics. She is determined, to make 
it a strong factor in constructive health 
work. 
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Miss Deardoff, the new chief, while no 
denying the legality of such compensa 
tion, declares her belief is that it is “um 
ethical.” She is willing to supervise th 
work of transcribing these records fo 
the state department without personal re 
muneration, on condition that the mone 
thus saved be used for the Philadelphi 
Bureau of Health. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Atherhold is condi 
ing a separate registration office. ep: 
the law, if the local registrar is not off 
cially connected with a city department 
his rate of remuneration is 25 cents | 
copy instead of 15 cents. This, on th 
basis of last year’s returns, would hav 
amounted in Philadelphia to $16, 616.50 
With a normal increase in the returns 
Mr. Atherholt would thus receive abou 
$17,000 for his services in 1914—a sun 
considerably in excess of the salary pal 
the mayor or any other city official. 

Mr. Wilson contends that, under a see 
tion of the law overlooked by Dr. Dixor 
Miss Deardoff, as chief of the Bureat 0 
Vital Statistics, automatically became th 
local registrar of births and deaths. f 
this he is sustained by the city solicitor. 

Dr. Dixon, on the other hand, re 
to recognize Miss Deardoff’s auth 
and declares that the state will ass 
its data through its own agents § 
“the law gives the state precedence 1 
this work over the city.” 7 

Mr. Atherholt, at the state head 
ters in Arch street, has notified all ¢ 
teries not to allow burials without a § 
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TIME EXPOSURES 4y HINE 


Three bits of testimony for the consumers of shrimp and oysters 


I. The Photographer 


Extract from a report on the canneries at Pass 
Christian, Miss., by Lewis W. Hine of the National 
Child Labor Committee, February, 1911. 

Come out to one of these canneries 
at 3 o’clock some morning. Here is the 
erude shed-like building, with a long 
dock, at which the oyster boats unload. 

It is cold, damp, dark. The whistle 
blew some time ago, and the weary 
workers slipped into their meager gar- 
ments, snatched a bite to eat (there is 
no time for breakfast now) and hurried 

- to the shucking shed. The padrone told 
me: “Ef day don’t git up, I go and git 
7em up.” 

See those little onee over there 
stumbling through the dark over the 
shell piles, munching a piece of bread, 
and rubbing their heavy eyes. Children 
6, 7 and 8 years take their places with 
the adults, and are at work all day. 


Il. The New York Sun 


Extract from a dispatch in the New Vork Sun on 
the day spent by President Woodrow Wilson at Pass 
Christian, Miss., January 2, 1914. 

Of course, the moving-picture men 
made a quick reverse of their instru- 
ments. They caught the President com- 
ing on the pier; they caught him viewing 
the progress of the power boat. 

While the President was on the pier 
he was observed with great interest by 
the throng of oyster shuckers busily toil- 
ing in the draughty shed of the packing 
company. He saw children 7 to 8 years 
old, working their ten-hour shift in 
steam and blustering wind, their little 
hands sore and bleeding from the ac- 
tion of the acrid juices and the brine. 

The President started to take a walk 
through the oyster packing plant, but a 
whiff of the noisome steam struck him 
and he retired to the motor car. 


III. The Investigator 


Extract from report on violations of the law in can- 
neries at Pass Christian and vicinity, by H. H. Jones, 
National Child Labor Committee, January. 194. 

The law sets an age limit of 12 years 
for boys and 14 for girls. Boys under 
16 and girls under 18 may not begin 
work before 6 a. m. or continue later 
than 7 p. m., nor work more than eight 
hours in one day or 48 hours in one 
week. 

I found 50 violations of the law as 
to ages and 45 as to hours in the can- 
neries at Pass Christian and vicinity. I 
found no affidavits of age on file. One 
superintendent promised faithfully that 
he would immediately see that the chil- 
dren under age were sent out of his 
factory. He said that his company, at 
its Louisiana cannery, conformed to the 
child labor law of that state, and that 
it was not detrimental to their business. 


irial certificate. The Municipal Bu- 
‘eal of Vital Statistics has sent out a 
imilar notice prohibiting burials without 
| city permit. 

‘Undertakers who went to Mr. Ather- 
lolt’s office and surrendered death cer- 
ificates for burial permits were supplied 
vith those from the state. The ceme- 
ery authorities, who are under heavy 
ine for permitting burials without cor- 
ect permits, refused to recognize these 
me. They wanted city permits, too. 
en the undertakers hurried to the 
au of Vital Statistics, Miss Deardoff 
for the death certificates. They 


had been left with Mr. Atherholt, and she 
refused to issue city burial permits with- 
out them. 

One of the undertakers had a funeral 
waiting. The services’ were going on, 
but there was no burial permit. Cemetery 
officials refused even to allow the use of 
the receiving vault. The undertaker 
hurried to Director Wilson and begged 
that the state permit be countersigned by 
the city registrar. Since the mourners 
were asembled and the services under 
way, Mr. Wilson finally added city ap- 
proval. He declared however that under 
no circumstances would the city again 


countersign permits issued by the state 
registrar and that cemeteries must rec- 
ognize city authority only in this matter. 

Mr. Atherholt was equally emphatic. 
“This office is conducted under the 
authority of the state law, and we do 
not recognize the city’s bureau in any 
way.” 

The cemetery authorities, meanwhile, 
are at a loss what to do. 

Assistant Director Wilson will con- 


sult with City Solicitor Ryan and try to 
have him meet Attorney-General Bell, 
so that the state and city authorities 
may come to a definite understanding. 
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A $6,000,000 corPoRATION de- 
signed to end forever the regime of the 
loan shark was incorporated last week at 
Richmond, Va. It has the double pur- 
pose of lending money to wage-earners 
and others of small means and to enable 
thrifty men to invest their savings at a 
good rate of interest. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation, 
its corporate name, will establish banks in 
all parts of the country. These banks 
will lend small sums to all applicants of 
good character. No other security will 
be required. The character of applicants 
will be determined either by the indorse- 
ments of persons known to the banks or 
by the banks’ own investigation. 


The enterprise is not a charity. It 
expects to pay dividends of 6 per cent. 
At the same time it will exact only 6 per 
cent interest from its borrowers. Loans 
will be discounted in advance; that is, 
if a man borrows $100, he will actually 
receive $94. . He will then repay the 
principal in instalments, so that the bank 
will have the use of an increasing part of 
its loan from the first. 

Elgin R. L. Gould, of New York, is 
chairman of the corporation’s board of 
directors and Arthur J. Morris of Nor- 
folk, Va., is president. The enterprise 
is an adaptation of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
co-operative banks which were “started 
fifty years ago in Germany and have 
proved such a boon to peasant farmers, 
small business men and wage earners. 
These banks, loaning money on sound 
character alone, were carried to Italy 
where their main features were adapted 
to Italian conditions by Luzzatti. 

Four years ago these banks were 
adapted to American conditions by 
Arthur J. Morris and his law firm of 
Morris, Garnett & Cotten, of Norfolk, 
Va. The Fidelity Corporation of 
America was organized and under it 
fourteen savings and loan associations, 
founded on the “Morris plan’, were 
started. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation 
has acquired all the assets of the Fidelity 
Corporation. It will own enough of the 
stock of each of the fourteen associa- 
tions already started to enable it to con- 
trol the general policy of each, though it 
will not own 50 per cent. 

In adapting the continental banks to 
America, the co-operative features have 
not been included. The promoters be- 
lieve that the American workingman 
differs from the European in looking 
upon himself as not permanently a wage 
earner. 

New banks will be started by the cor- 
poration in cities where they do not now 
exist as rapidly as feasible. It is de- 
clared that twenty-five cities are anxious 
to begin. Among them are New Orleans, 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Nash- 
ville, Knoxville, Chattanooga and others. 

How well the Morris plan works may 
be judged from the experience of the 
Atlantic Loan and Savings Company of 
which in one year saved $75,000 in in- 
terest alone to former victims of loan 
sharks. In less than a year the St. 
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Louis association is said to have put fif- 
teen loan sharks out of business. 

The banks of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation will fill a field distinct from 
that of the various remedial loan asso- 
ciations which have been organized in 
many cities to fight the loan shark. These 
loan almost entirely on chattels and, in 
the words of the founders of the new 
corporation, “do not touch the larger 
field where usury continues to thrive.” 

Among the directors of the Industrial 
Iinance Corporation are Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, E. R. L. Gould, Joseph S. Auer- 
bach, Oscar S. Straus, Vincent Astor 
and Theodore P. Shonts, of New York; 
A. L. Shapleigh and George D, Mark- 
ham of St. Louis; Robert Jemison, of 
Birmingham; Henry F. Baker, of Balti- 
more; Joseph Shattuck, of Springfield, 
Mass.; Oliver J. Sands, of Richmond, 
Va.; Nathan B. Scott of Washington, 


D. C.; Frederick J. Paxon, Hollins N.- 


Randolph and C. H: Ferrell, of Norfolk, 
a., and J. R. McAllister and Louis J. 
Kolb, of Philadelphia. 


UNICIPAL UNIVERSITY FOR 

Mi ceeveranp 
A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY, to 
furnish free tuition to all within the city 
of Cleveland; to be in very close rela- 
tion to the several departments of mu- 
nicipal work as well as to the greater 
problem of municipal development; to 
furnish experts in any department of 
municipal work so far as it has in its 
faculty men capable of doing such ex- 
pert work—this is the plan recently sub- 
mitted by Charles S. Howe, president of 
Case School of Applied Science, to 
Mayor Newton D, Baker, of Cleveland. 


The plan proposes a commission of 
fifty citizens to advise the mayor and 
council as to the means to be pursued 
in making the project a reality. Such 
action probably will be taken, for the 
mayor long has stood for a municipal 
university. 


Whatever the later developments, they 
probably will adhere closely to the lines 
of the tentative plan of President Howe. 
This plan contemplates that the Univer- 
sity of Cleveland be a degree-conferring, 
but not necessarily a teaching institu- 
tion. 


It would consist of certain affiliated 
departments of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Case School of Applied Science, 


the Cleveland School of Art, the 
Cleveland School of Music and 
other institutions of similar nature. 


Those mentioned would give the pro- 
posed university at the outset an enroll- 
ment close to 3,000, President Howe 
stipulates, however, that no institution 
should be included, nor should any be 
added subsequently, which does not come 
up to the standard of entrance require- 
ments and work set by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 


-no part of an employer’s duty to wa 
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} 
UDGE PUGH’S DECISION ON OC 
J corationar DISEASE 


A verpicT of the Ohio State Lil 
ability Board in the case of Louis Plask¢ 
vs. the American Carriage Company was 
recently reversed in the Superior Court) 
Cincinnati, by Judge Robert C. Pugh. 

Plasko contracted plumbism, or lez ‘ 
poisoning, while painting carriag# 
wheels with paint that contained whit 
lead. The plaintiff pleaded that he ha 
not been warned of the danger involv 
in using the paint, nor given instruction} 
about its use or any means of preventing 
infection. The defendant claimed thal 
the workman had represented himsel/ 
as experienced in handling paint, tha) 
sufficient provision for cleanliness ex| 
isted in the factory and that it w 


| 


his employes to keep clean, 
The State Liability Board interprete 
this evidence in the light of procedure | 
English courts and of the Ohio legi: 
lature’s recent measures to investiga 
occupational diseases. These measure 
the board believed, rather looked toward 
future provision for compensation in oc 
cupational diseases than interpreted t 
present act to include such cases. Hened 
it refused Plasko compensation. 5 
This verdict was reversed in the St 
perior Court. Reviewing the evidenced 
Judge Pugh said: | 
“There is reason to believe that th 
verdict is based principally, if not solel 
upon the testimony which showed, wi 
out contradiction, that no warning,’ 
vice or instruction whatever was gi 
the plaintiff when he was put to wor 
with paint which contained white lead.’ 
Judge Pugh commented on the board’ 
citation of English cases. The Englis 
statute grants compensation for “per 
sonal injury by accidents arising out 0} 
and in the course of the a 
This of itself, the judge thought, 
enough to make an Ohio court hesi 
to apply a construction of the Eng 
courts to the Ohio workingmen’s con 
pensation act, which authorizes paymé 
of compensation to “employes 
that have been injured in the course ol 
employment.” In illustration, Jud 
Pugh continued: ar 
“Anthrax is a disease caused by 
germ or bacillus which, in the [Engli 
case cited, got into the eye of Be st 
ferer and brought on an illness. 
poisoning is a disease caused by raid 
particles of white lead getting into th 
system and bringing on an illness, — 
say, under these circumstances that af 
thrax is an injury arising from 
dent, while lead-poisoning is an injur 
arising from disease and not from acéi 
dent appears to the court to be a dis 
tinction too subtle for practical applic 
tion.” 


| 


And the legislative provision for stud 
of occupational diseases, which waea 
second point in the liability board’s 
cision, seemed to this court not to ple 
such cases beyond the scope of the pre 
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"I 
ent act but to prepare for possible fur- 
‘ther legislation on the subject, or com- 
pensation by means other than money. 
Wherefore, the court concluded 

“that the expression, ‘personal injuries’ 
Be ntained in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of this state includes occupa- 
tional diseases contracted in the course 
of the employment, as well as those other 
‘injuries which, more strictly speaking, 
are described as ‘accidental’.” 


WARD IN, THE INDIANAPOLIS 
A STREET CAR STRIKE 


Tue Inpr1ana Public Service 
Commission, which acted as a board of 
arbitration in the recent street-car strike 
in Indianapolis, has rendered its award. 
Although not one of the twenty-three 
grievances submitted by the employes 
was fully recognized, the award will 
nevertheless result in definitely better 
‘conditions for them. 

The original demands included a_ flat 
rate of thirty-two cents an hour, time 
‘and one-half pay for over time work, 
‘and a nine-hour day. The old scale had 
‘minimum and maximum rates based on 
length of service. The commission re- 
tained this basis, but raised the mini- 
mum base 5 per cent and the maximum 
8 per cent. “Extra” men are to receive 
a guaranteed minimum of $45 a month. 

Hours and conditions of service will 
be much improved under the award, and 
the employes are given definite assur- 
ance that future grievances will be 
heard and that there is to be no dis- 
crimination’ against members of labor 
Organizations. This is significant as 
fully 95 per cent of the men are said 
to be members of the Street Car Men’s 
Union. 

Although forced to grant an imme- 
diate increase in wages, the company 
will, in the end, profit by the award. 
‘It is to run for three years from No- 
yember 7, 1913, when the agreement to 
‘arbitrate was signed. Under the terms 
of this award, the employes will receive 
a minimum wage of twenty-one cents; a 
‘maximum of twenty-seven cents. Had 
no strike occurred under the terms of 
the old scale which advanced slightly 
each year, the minimum would have 
been twenty-three cents and the maxi- 
‘mum twenty-eight cents on June 1, 1916, 

ix months before the award fixed by 
the Public Service Commission will ex- 
pire. 

_ The commission reports: some inter- 
‘esting findings. “A just and reasonable 
Wage,” it asserts, “must be high enough 
‘to enable an industrious, frugal and so- 
Ee man to maintain himself and family 

n reasonable comfort and to accumulate 
‘something for his declining years.” It 
urther finds that only two cities, Nash- 
ille and Baltimore, “in territory sur- 
pounding Indianapolis” have lower min- 
ium and maximum wages than Indian- 
lis. 

For future grievances and for the set- 
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New York Sun 


“THE MOTH AND THE FLAME”’ 


The Sun, 


which was one of the first large dailies to open its columns to 


Dr. Morrow’s campaign against venereal diseases, has in turn been a leader in 


the reaction against 


film, 


tlement of any disputes raised as a re- 
sult of the award, the commission has 
provided a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion of three members. The United 
States district justice for Indiana, the 
chief justice of the Appellate Court, and 
chief justice of the Supreme Court are 
each to appoint one, 

One important outcome of the strike 
is that Indiana is expected to pass a 
comprehensive industrial arbitration law 
next winter providing, among other 
things, for compulsory investigation of 
strike grievances. 


yain: the portrayal of white slavery and the like in drama and 
(For editorial discussion of the subject, see page 682.) 


AGES FOR MAKING PAPER 


BOXES AND CANDY 


Tue New York Factory In- 


vestigating Commission, which since 
early fall has been studying wages in 
confectionery, paper-box, and_ shirt 


making, and the department stores, pre- 
sented a report to the legislature on Feb~ 
ruary 16. Covering only the confec~ 
tionery and paper-box industries, it rep- 
resented wage statistics for 20,000 peo- 
ple. 

The report shows that in the confec- 
tionery factories more than half of the 


A squad on the Florence-Higley highway. Even the engineer is an honor man. 


men receive less than $10 a week and 
half of the women receive less than $6 
a week. More than two-thirds of the 
girls below 18 receive less than $5.50, 
and of the women above that age more 
than half receive $7 or less. 

In paper-box making, the majority of 
women workers receive less than $6.50 
a week and about half of those over 18 
years of age receive less than $6 a week. 


Senator Wagner, chairman of the 
cimmission, is quoted as saying: “No 
woman can live properly and be self- 
sustaining on a wage of $5 or $6 or $7 
a week. Yet we find thousands of 
women receiving those amounts. It is 
clear that something must be done to 
remedy this situation.” 


GEORGE W. P. HUNT 


First governor of Arizona, who is 
putting the convicts in his new state 
at out-of-door work on the honor 
system. 


HONOR MEN AT WORK IN THE OPEN 


OAD-BUILDING TO MEND MEN 
IN ARIZONA 


THE PICTURE at the top of this 
page is a striking illustration of “honor” 
prisoners building a road in the bracing 
air of Arizona mountains. That at the 
bottom is a portrait of the man who is 
responsible for introducing this modern 
reformative treatment into one of our 
newest states. With no traditions to in- 
timidate him, Governor Hunt is trying 
to make the prison system of Arizona a 
force for good instead of a school for 
crime. 

“In the first camp established in the 
Pinal Mountains, for the construction of 
a highway between Globe and Ray,” 
writes Fannie Harley to THE Survey, 
“the ‘honor system’ was entirely resorted 
to. An average of thirty honor men, 
many of them ‘lifers’ and ‘long-termers,’ 
with no guards, supervised only by a 
foreman of construction, maintained this 
camp for six months, high up among the 
pine trees, miles away from any town, 
working faithfully under instructions, 
until ordered to march over the moun- 
tains and back to the prison, and there 
were only three attempts to escape. The 
faithful ones were rewarded by being 
given a credit of two days off their sen- 
tences for each day they had worked. 

“The effect of this kind of work upon 
the physical and mental condition of the 
men in preparing them for future life 
is inestimable. As a general thing, a 
man kept indoors, unaccustomed to hard 
work, the prison pallor upon his face, 
confronts the world with all odds against 
him, and in the conflict of impulses grap- 
pling within him he is nearly always 
driven again into crime.” 

Governor Hunt found many things to 
change when he came into office. “In 
the belief that crime begets crime in- 
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stead of eradicating it,’ Miss Harley : 
goes on, “the ‘snake-den,’ harking back 
to barbaric days, and all inhuman es 
ishments were at once abolished. The * 
humiliating and spirit-breaking ‘zebra’ 
uniforms were replaced by clothes such * 
as human beings wear. Better and more 
food was provided, which, paradoxical 


t 


Five men condemned to death have 
been reprieved by Governor Hunt to 
await the result of an initiative meas- 
ure to abolish capital punishment. 
The governor is campaigning actively 
for its adoption. 


as it may seem, proved a great savin 
both in money and discipline, for the 
physical condition of the prisoners im- 
proved, rendering them more efficient it 
their work, at the same time raisin 
their spirits and making them 
tractable.” 


The legislatures of half a dozen stz 
will this year consider putting prisoner: 
to work on roads. The belief is gain 
ing headway that prisoners need ver 
much the same body and spirit buildin 
exercise as other people. 


more 


SIXTEEN NATIONS and 130 cities 
e represented in the first general un- 
(oyment congress convened at Ghent 

x the second week of September 


_ The association was organized at 
tis three years ago by MM. Varlez 
Lazard, notable students in this 
ial field; M. Lachenel, vice-presi- 
of the International Association for 
bor Legislation; M. Fiister, secre- 
of the International Association 
Social Insurance, and other men in- 
srested in the amelioration of working 
onditions at home and abroad. In the 
ree-year interval, the membership has 
reased to more than one thousand 
ontributors, one-third of them official 
odies—states, provinces, towns, labor 
changes, trade unions, employers’ as- 
Ociations, etc.’ 
The investigation of-the causes of un- 
ployment and its possible cure, are 
distinct from the study of pauperism 
nd protective legislation that a special 
ization and a special literature are 
ssential to scientific discussion. The 
ses of unemployment are not merely 
ividual—physical incapacity, lack of 
ning, inefficiency and unwillingness 
| work—they are usually general. and 
e beyond the control of the individ- 
workman. Far the greater propor- 
of unemployment is caused by 
tage in the demand for labor oc- 
ioned by strikes and lockouts, the 
oduction of labor-saving machinery, 
al markets, industrial depressions 
the fluctuations of the foreign 
irket. Protective legislation can only 
irectly affect these factors, and the 
al forms of social insurance—sick- 
invalidity, old-age, and industrial 
dent—offer no remedy. 
The International Association for the 
ht against Unemployment has set it- 
elf the task of investigating the com- 
{ causes of unemployment, analyz- 
1g the remedies already attempted, and 
aining whether concerted action 
not arrive at some efficacious and 
ar-reaching treatment. 
During the three years of its exist- 
nce, the International Committee, 
through its efficient chief of the publi- 
on service, M. Max Lazard, had is- 
ed in preparation for this congress a 
ost valuable series of monographs; 
re Proceedings of the Conference of 
1910 in three octavo volumes and five 
umbers of the quarterly Bulletin, to- 
a 


. fee of $2 entitles a member to the 
ny interesting and valuable publications 
4 he association as well as to the privi- 
re of aiding the first thorough-going and 
entific study of the perplexing problems 
olved in unemployment. 


‘committee reports. 


NEMPLOYMENT, A WORLD PROBLEM, AND THE 
CONGRESS AT GHENT—BY KATHARINE COMAN 


Another of Professor Coman’s 
articles on old-age insurance and 
the first of several on unemploy- 
ment are presented in this issue. 
The experiment, begun fourteen 
years ago in the city of Ghent, is 
particularly significant just now 
when American cities are grappling 
with the unemployment problem. 
Professor Coman describes the 
Ghent experiment and tells about 
the great unemployment congress 
held in that city last fall. 

Dr. Rubinow, author of Social 
Insurance, the leading treatise on 
the subject in the English lan- 
guage, comments on Professor 


Coman’s conclusions with respect 
to old age insurance.—Eb. 


gether with a collection of sectional land 
These last include 
reports on insurance against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and 
the United States; also a similar series 
of reports on migration, international 
and domestic, as affecting congestion of 
labor. 

Four valuable committee reports— 
The Statistics of Unemployment, an In- 
ternational Inquiry into Labor Ex- 
changes, Unemployment and the Inter- 
national Migration of Workmen, Un- 
employment and the Method of Carry- 
ing on Public Works—were also issued 


-by the Publication Service. 


All these publications were sent to 
members in advance of the congress so 
that each might come to the discussions 
with a full knowledge of the situation 
in the several countries represented, as 
well as of the various points of view 
on the questions announced, for discus- 
sion. This admirable plan might well 
be followed out in preparation for any 
scientific convention, but it proved 
especially fortunate for a discussion that 


was to be conducted in three languages - 


before an audience of four hundred 
men and women gathered from a dozen 
different nations. 

The selection of Ghent as the scene 
of this most significant assembly was 
dictated by the desire to recognize the 
influential part played by this ancient 
center of industry in the solution of a 
modern industrial problem. It was in 
1900, after five years of preliminary in- 
vestigation and discussion, that the 
municipal council of Ghent determined 
to assist its Wwage-earners to insure 
themselves against the ever-recurring 


distress of unemployment. The gov- 
ernment agreed to add 60 per cent to 
whatever benefits might be paid a man 
or woman out of work, whether the 
provision was made by insurance or sav- 
ings, by individual or associated effort, 
by a trade union or by mutual insur- 
ance. 

More than a million francs has been 
so expended in the twelve years during 
which the plan has been in operation, 
and the tax-payers of Ghent feel well 
satisfied with the results. The aim in 
view from the beginning was not so 
much to alleviate the misfortunes of the 
unemployed (public and private charity 
had been appealed to in their behalf 
many times with generous response) ; 
but to develop in the working classes the 
desire for independence and _ self-sup- 
port and to reduce the number of wage- 
earners who, being frequently out of 
work, were accustomed to have recourse 
to charity. This hope has been in large 
measure realized. 

The number of unemployed in receipt 
of public aid has fallen from 5,875 in 
1900 to 3,158 in 1912, a reduction which, 
taking account of the increase of popu- 
lation during the interval, amounts to a 
decline of 50 per cent. The number 
of tramps housed by the city has fallen 
in the same interval 24 per cent, while 
the number of workmen insured against 
unemployment has increased 100 per 
cent. There are now two distinct classes 
of wage-earners in Ghent, those who 
are afhliated with the various forms of 
insurance against unemployment, strikes, 
sickness, old age, and accidents, and who 
are therefore guaranteed against paup- 
erism, and an inferior class who must 
appeal to public charity in case of like 
disaster, 

The first group is steadily increasing 
in number and influence and is already 
more numerous than the second. Never- 
theless, the improvident workmen of 
Ghent cost the public treasury twenty 
or thirty times more than the insured. 
The year 1908 brought a serious in- 
dustrial depression to this city of fac- 
tories and the amount of unemployment 
was extraordinary, but the system stood 
the strain. The unemployed benefits 
paid by the unions during the course of 
that year totaled 99,168- francs, and the 
supplementary grant from the munici- 
pality rose to 46,701 francs. 

The original offer of a supplemen- 
tary subvention was general. The op- 
portunity to secure an addition of six 
francs from the commune for every ten 
frances paid in benefits was open to any 
association, public or private. In fact, 
however, the offer of the municipality 
has been accepted by none but trade 
unions. It would seem that organized 
labor alone, has sufficient esprit de corps 
to induce workmen to contribute from 
their scanty wages regular dues to an 
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IMPORTANT FIGURES IN THE GHENT UNEMPLOYMENT CONGRESS. t 


Louis Varley, one of the organizers of the Congress; Max Lazard, head of the publication service; Dr. Richard. 
Freund, of the committee on employment bureaus; Leon Bourgeois, president of the tmemployment association, 


Left to Right: 


unemployment fund. Certain it is that 
no other organization has succeeded in 
enlisting any considerable measure of 
support, and trade union officials have 
accumulated experience such as no 
others possess. It was a trade union, 
the Typographers’ League, that opened 
the first unemployed benefit fund in 
1867, immediately after the disastrous 
depression caused by the cotton famine. 
Many other organized trades followed 
the example. 

Trade union leaders have consistently 
championed the Ghent system at home 
and abroad, carrying on a systematic 
campaign of education both among their 
own members and the general public. 
Thirty towns in Belgium have followed 
the example set by Ghent, twenty-five 
in Holland, twenty in France, ten in 
Germany, three in Italy and two in 
Switzerland, and the Ghent idea—pub- 
lic aid to voluntary insurance—lies at 
the basis of the national schemes for 
insurance against unemployment recent- 
ly become law in Denmark, Norway and 
Great Britain. 

The Swedish government has a com- 
mission at work drafting similar legis- 
lation, and the German working men 
are demanding insurance against unem- 
ployment on a national scale. The 
Ghent idea is generally approved by em- 
ployer, employe and tax-payer alike, be- 
cause it expresses the fundamental 
theory of social insurance, help for self- 
help. Municipal councils are weary of 
setting on foot public works for the em- 
ployment of the unemployed, because 
the remedy can be but temporary and 
has often the effect of augmenting the 
evil. Assisted insurance, on the other 
hand, has tended to reduce the number 
seeking benefits. In Ghent, the propor- 
tion of unemployed to total trade union 
members has steadily declined. The 
ratio shown by four-year periods is as 
follows: 


1896-1899 (before insurrance was attempt- 
ed) 31 per thousand. 

1900-1903 (the early stages of insurance) 
27 per thousand. 

1904-1907 (insurance in full operation) 
23 per thousand. 

1908-1912 (insurance in full operation) 
22 per thousand. 

In the past year, the number of un- 
employed in the trade unions of Ghent 


has fallen to 16 and 12 per thousand. 

The first session of the unemployment 
congress was appropriately devoted to 
discussion of the Ghent system and its 
various modifications. Mr. Beveridge, 
official representative of the British 
government, acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to the men who had carried the 
initial idea into practical operation. Co- 
operation with trade unions was the 
basic principle of unemployment insur- 
ance, but in England it had been found 
necessary to introduce important 
changes. 

The national insurance act of 1912, 
made insurance against unemployment 
obligatory for all wage-earners in the 
building trades, because these were sea- 
sonal trades and the men were frequent- 
ly out of work during the winter months, 
but being among the highly paid labor- 
ers, they could well afford to pay ade- 
quate premiums. The men might in- 
sure individually, through their trade 
unions, or through a friendly society. 
During the first six months operation 
of the act, the number insured in the 
building trades was 2,250,000, while the 
number of voluntarily insured amounted 
to 1,500,000, a most encouraging show- 
ing. The offer of a government sub- 
vention was having the effect of stimu- 
lating the practice of insurance against 
unemployment on the part of the strong- 
er trade unions, and it might prove 
unnecessary to extend the requirement. 

In England, the establishment of labor 
exchanges by the law of 1905, was re- 
garded as an even more important meas- 
ure than the insurance act, since the 
prevention of unemployment is more de- 
sirable than relief. The 1,500 labor ex- 
changes and local agencies were deal- 
ing effectively with the problem of dis- 
tribution, sending surplus laborers to 
the places where they were in demand. 
It would hardly be possible to put the 
insurance act into successful operation 
without the co-operation of this net- 
work of employment bureaus. Their 
ability to apply the work test to the ap- 
plicants for relief was found essential 
to prudent administration. 

A morning session of the congress 
was given to the debate on the report 
on employment bureaus which Dr. 
Zacher and Dr. Freund submitted. 
These eminent authorities recommended: 


(1) that this method of preventing 
unemployment be organized on a na- 
tional scale, by towns and provinces, so 
that employers needing laborers and 
workmen out of employment might be 
brought together with the least possi 
waste of time and money; 


(2) that men be assisted to move te 
the neighborhoods where their labor was 
in demand; F 


(3) that statistics of uneHOene 
be kept and published, etc. 


Oddly enough, it was a minor recom- 
mendation of the report, viz., that the 
labor bureaus should be “absolutely 
neutral’ that called out lively opposition 
and a somewhat acrimonious debate 
To this apparently innocent suggestion 
a representative of the French workmer 
protested that no labor bureau could be 
absolutely neutral in time of strike un: 
less it ceased to function, if not alto: 
gether, certainly in respect to the trade 
or employer directly involved. 

Mr. Beveridge stated that in Englanc 
the labor exchanges met this difficulty 
by posting notice of a strike, when re 
quested to do so by a trade union, anc 
giving- the employer an opportunity t 
make a counter statement. The met 
were then allowed to accept employ 
ment in the tabooed shop if they choss 
to do so. 

The relation between public work: 
and the fight against unemployment was 
presented in an able report from Dr 
Treub, Dutch minister of industry anc 
commerce. He recommended: 


(1) that public bodies should as fa 
as possible defer their undertaking t 
slack seasons or years of depression; 

(2) that reserve funds be maintaine 
for this purpose; 

(3) that permanent commissions bi 
created in every state to study economi 
crises and to advise public bodies as t 
the probable recurrence of dull seasons 

(4) that public bodies undertake mor 
frequently than is now the case, thi 
draining of marshes, the reclamation 0 
desert lands, afforestation, the improve 
ment of roads, etc., with a view to fur 
nishing employment that might carr 
the unemployed through periods of de 
pression. 

To_ these well-thought-out proposals 
the English delegates raised strenuow 
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bjection. Their experience under the 
iblic works act had been most discour- 
r ging. The opening of artificial relief 


and had actually increased the num- 

r of the unemployed. Public officials 
ad been prone to curry popular favor 
; starting such enterprises, and men 
vere attracted from legitimate employ- 
nent, agriculture, for example, and con- 
gated in these demoralizing centers. 
The Dutch and Belgian delegates’ pled 
patience with this policy which, 
sely administered, might prove a most 
mportant mitigation of the extraordin- 


Ki 


ry conditions consequent on economic 


The failure of the English experiment 
should not be accepted as a final con- 
emnation of the suggestion that public 
works might suitably be postponed to a 
period when private enterprises are in- 
evitably curtailed. Dr. Treub’s recom- 
mendations were referred back to the 
several sections for further discussion 
before they should be handed on to their 
respective state, provincial, or municipal 
bodies. 

Probably the most impressive address 
of the congress was that made by Pro- 
fessor Fiister, reporter-general on the 
question of unemployed insurance. He 
reviewed the progress made in the past 
ten years, emphasizing such modifica- 
tions of the Ghent system as had been 
fecessary to adapt this form of social 
insurance to varying local conditions, 
and he expressed the opinion that the 
English law summarized the best results 
of experience. 
The national insurance act invites 

e€ co-operation of organized labor, 
while providing official means for the 
insurance of non-union men and women. 
The labor exchanges furnish ample ma- 
chinery for collection of premiums, pay- 
ment of benefits, and distinguishing be- 
a... real and fictitious cases. The ob- 

gation to insure against unemployment 
was the new feature, and continental 
legislators would watch with interest 

e outcome of the experiment. Com- 
pulsion appears inevitable if the work- 
en most in need of aid are to be reach- 

‘ed. In dealing with the casual laborer, 
oluntary insurance could not be hoped 
r and the legal requirement seems to 
a technical necessity. The practical 
ritish legislators have discovered how 
combine this obligation with the larg- 
t possible measure of individual liber- 
y. He congratulated Great Britain on 
the excellent system of labor exchanges 
yorked out during the past six years, 
ind he agreed with Mr. Beveridge that 
‘festoration to self-support, by the offer 
of work, was a’ far more important 
chievement than the payment of bene- 


S. 

The discussion of Professor Fuister’s 
eport brought out some interesting dif- 
ences based on varying national con- 
i Dr. Rademaker of Cologne said 
hat Germany did not feel the necessity 
f obligatory insurance since labor was 
lighly organized and the trade unions 
equired their members to insure against 
inemployment. In times of depression, 
they sent their men back to the land, 
yhere work was always to be had. Co- 
ration with the trade unions, as car- 
«1 out at Cologne, Strasbourg, Stutt- 


gart, etc., as well as with the Catholic 
associations of working men, had been 
highly successful. Hardly 9 per cent of 
the men on the lists were insured as 
individuals, 

A French delegate, M. Dupont, in- 
sisted that the temper of workmen must 
be taken into account in fixing upon the 
method of insurance. French workmen 
would never accept obligatory insurance, 
since they wished to reserve all their 
resources for industrial warfare. 
French employers were more favorably 
inclined toward remedial measures, and 
they were doing much by means of 
establishment funds and other means to 
bring about a better relation with their 
employes. 

Dr. Zacher summed up the discussion 
in a way that must have been gratifying 
to the Englishmen present. He assert- 
ed that experts in unemployment insur- 
ance were agreed as to the justice of 
requiring contributions from employers 
and employed alike and upon the neces- 


sity of supplementary grants from the 
government, also that it was essential to 
any sound financing to limit insurance 
to temporary unemployment. The un- 
employable should be left to public or 
private charity. 

Regarding obligatory insurance, Dr. 
Zacher expressed the opinion that ex- 
perience goes far to justify the English 
law which combines compulsion for the 
seasonal trades with assisted voluntary 
insurance. He urged that the next sub- 
ject of investigation undertaken by the 
International Association for the Fight 
Against Unemployment be the study of 
economic crises and periods of depres- 
sion, in the hope that these disasters may 
be mitigated, at least so far as laborers 
are concerned. 

The sessions of the congress closed 
with a brilliant address from M. Leon 
Bourgeois, president of the association. 
in which he urged the necessity of deal- 
ing with this world problem on an in 
ternational scale. 


NSURANCE FOR THE SUPERANNUATED WORKER IN 
SPAIN—BY KATHARINE COMAN 


THE SUPERANNUATED LABORER iS 
a tragic spectacle no less in Spain than 
in England or Denmark. Wages are 
pitifully low, especially in the southern 
provinces. Thirty cents a day for agri- 
cultural labor and fifty cents for the 
day laborers of the towns, with frequent 
intervals of unemployment, cannot cover 
living expenses, much less afford sav- 
ings for years of decrepitude. Artisans, 
small shop-keepers, clerks, and govern- 
ment employes earn more money, but 
taxes on production, taxes on consump- 
tion, taxes on trade, eat up all surplus, 
and the cost of living is higher in the 
cities than in the rural districts. 
There are no reliable wage statistics 
for Spain; but the most thorough-going 
student of economic conditions in the 
Peninsula (Marvaud, La Question So- 
ciale en Espagne) has estimated that 
while wages have advanced 15 per cent 
in the past seventy-five years, the cost 
of living has advanced 216 per cent. 
One need only see the emaciated and 
scantily clad old men and women stand- 
ing in the sun at some sheltered street 
corner these winter days to realize how 
bitter are the privations of age among 
the self-respecting poor. With insuffi- 
cient food and clothing and unhygienic 
tenements, the period of full working 
power is abbreviated, and the prospect 
of ultimate destitution hangs like a 
sword of Damocles over the head of 
every wae-earner. 
In Seville, a city of 158,000 inhabit- 
ants, there are six old-age homes with 
more than a thousand inmates. Most 


~of these are admirably managed by one 


or other of the religious orders, and the 
fortunate old people who attain such a 
haven are most of them more comfort- 
able than at any previous epoch of their 
existence; but there is not room for all. 
At the asylum maintained by the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, for example, there 
are 250 inmates and 500 on the waiting 
list. 

In the industrial districts of the 
North, there is no lack of endeavor on 
the part of wage-earners to insure them- 


selves against disaster. There are some 
7,000 montepios or mutual aid societies 
with 350,000 members, almost all in the 
neighborhood of Barcelona. The 
stronger trade unions, such as the Typo- 
graphers’ Union of Madrid, maintain 
benefit funds for the members who may 
be sick or incapacitated, out on strike 
or traveling in search of employment. 
In one or two instances, a union sup- 
ports a home for superannuated mem- 
bers. Ll Fomento de Trabajo Nacional. 
a national organization for the protec- 
tion of labor, maintains an old-age pen- 
sion fund to which both emplovers and 
workmen contribute. In Guipuzcoa. 
Santander, and Barcelona, old-age pen- 
sions have been inaugurated by the 
municipal governments in behalf of their 
employes. 

There is also a creditable list of priv- 
ate employers who have been accus- 
tomed to make provision for the depend- 
ent years of trusted laborers. Notwith- 
standing these earnest endeavors, it is 
still true of the rank and file of the 
working classes that the men and women 
who are so unfortunate as to have no 
children to depend upon are obliged to 
appeal to the indiscriminate charity of 
the benevolent rich. 

The question of making some provis- 
ion for dependent old age on a national 
scale was brought forward by the Com- 
mission of Social Reforms nearly thirty 
years ago; but no serious steps were 
taken until 1903, when José Maluquer y 
Salvador, the soul of the movement from 
that day to this, submitted a report to 
the newlv organized Institute of Social 
Reforms.’ 

In 1904 this able and influential body 
called a conference of representatives of 
the fifty-five savings banks of Spain, to- 
gether with a group of the men most 


interested in social welfare, to discuss 
the problems of old-age insurance. 
Gumersindo de Azcarrate, the Nestor 


*El Instituto de Reformas Soctales is a 
government commission somewhat analo- 
gous to the United States Department of 
Labor, but endowed with ampler powers. 
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of the Republican party, presided over 
the debates, while Moret and Canalejas, 
the ablest representatives of the Liberal 
Party, and Eduardo Dato é Iradier, a 
Conservative notable for his concern for 
the laborers’ welfare, and the present 
premier, took an effective part in the 
argument for state action. The plan 
then determined upon finally secured 
the approval of the Cortes and the sig- 
nature of the King in 1908, and went 
into operation January 1, 1909. 

The law provides for voluntary in- 
surance against old age with govern- 
ment subsidy, on the model that has been 
so successful in Belgium and Italy. 

The English system of old-age pens- 
ions was thought too costly for a country 
as poor as Spain. It was estimated that 
an annual appropriation of 175,000,000 
pesetas ($35,000,000) would be neces- 
sary to provide all the needy with pen- 
sions equivalent to the five shillings ac- 
corded the British pensioner, and that 
even so the stipend would prove insuffi- 
cient. 

It was further argued that it would be 

a serious mistake to confound the labor- 
er, who had: put aside a pittance during 
a lifetime of toil, with the pauper, al- 
ways an element of disturbance, whom 
the community subsidizes or consigns 
to an asylum as.much in the interest of 
public safety as for reasons of public 
justice. Even were the state pension 
accorded to. worthy persons only, the 
difficulty of determining the financial 
and moral conditions’on which the pen- 
sion is to be granted, would be almost 
insuperable in a land where the public 
service is so inefficient and corruptible 
as in Spain. 

The British: old-age pensions, more- 
over, were deemed a form of charity 
so universal and indiscriminating as to 
encourage improvidence in the classes 
who were looking forward to such aid. 
The German system of obligatory insur- 
ance, imposed on workmen and employ- 
ers alike, with a measure of state aid, 
was regarded by the promoters of the 
Spanish law as the ideal method; but 
they were forced to confess that their 
country was not ready for such legis- 
lation. Neither the Spanish wage- 
earner nor the Spanish entrépreneur 


could for years to.come meet the burden | 


of obligatory contributions. 

Under the law of 1908, the supervision 
of old-age insurance is vested in a gov- 
ernment commission, el Instituto Nac- 
ional de Prevision or National Provi- 
dent Bureau, whose honorary president 
is Alfonso XIII. The commission is 
made up of fifteen councillors, of whom 
the president and seven others are 
named by the government and seven 
more by the Institute of Social Re- 
forms. One of the latter must be a rep- 
resentative of the employers’ associa- 
tions, and one must represent the labor- 
ers’ organizations. The law provides 
for the appointment of a skilled actuary 
and intimates that such a man may be 
a foreigner. 


Under the Belgian law of 1900, the state 
encourages insurance among the laboring 
classes by offering to add sixty centimes 
(twelve cents to every twenty), paid-in 
premium by men _ whose superannuation 
pension will amount to less than 360 fr. 


The Instituto Nacional de Prevision 
is granted free use of the mails and 
gratuitous service on the part of such 
government officials as may be sum- 
moned to its aid. The funds in its 
custody are exempt from taxation. A 
state grant of 500,000 pesetas was to 
be the nest egg of the insurance fund, 
and an annual grant of not less than 
125,000 pesetas was promised to cover 
the expenses of administration.° 

The law authorizes and encourages 
donations in furtherance of old-age in- 
surance in their several constituencies 
from provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, from business corporations and 
from private individuals. This feature, 
peculiar to the Spanish law, has met 
with remarkable success. Before tak- 
ing out a policy under this national sys- 
tem of insurance, a man must prove 
that he is a Spaniard or, if a foreigner, 
that he has resided ten years in Spain, 
and that his annual income from all 


A FREQUENT SIGHT IN SEVILLE 
The aged poor seek a_ sheltered 
corner and stand in the sun to keep 
warm. 


sources does not exceed 3,000 pesetas 
or $600. The minimum premium pay- 
ment is ten cents, and the maximum 
such sums as will entitle the contributor 
to a retiring pension of not more than 
1,500 pesetas. 

The policy-holder or “associate,” to 
use the legal phrase, may fix the date 
on which his annuity shall be due 
choosing between fifty-five, sixty, and 
sixty-five years of age. The premiums 
paid constitute an absolute and inalien- 
able claim for the payment of the cor- 
responding annuity, determined by ac- 
tuarial computation, even though but one 
10 cent payment has been made. The 
principle of prima unica, or the perma- 
nent validity of a single payment, lies 
at the basis of the Spanish law. Since 
no trustworthy mortality tables have 
been computed for the population of 
Spain, the institute has adopted the 
French mortality tables of 1902, as of- 
fering comparable data. 


°To date, the government has paid but 
one-fifth of the initial capital and only 
260,000 pesetas toward expenses of adminis- 
tration. 
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In order to popularize old-age insur- — 
ance among a people little accustomed — 
to any form of investment, the insti- — 
tute presents the possible contracts in — 
graphic form. One of their tracts, en- 
titled Uno realito por Dia (A Nickel — 
per Day) demonstrates how a work- 
man who subscribes at the rate of five 
cents a day and keeps up all payments, — 
from his twenty-seventh to his fifty- — 
fifth year, becomes entitled at that age 
to an annuity of one peseta per day. If 
he insures himself at twenty years of — 
age, he need pay but 16% centimes, or 
three cents a day, in order to retire at — 
fifty-five on a like annuity. If he in- — 
sures, himself at twenty years and post- — 
pones the date of retirement to his — 
sixtieth year, the premium payments — 
amount to 10% centimes, or two cents, ; 
a day; if under the same conditions the / 
annuity~is deferred to the sixty-fifth — 
year, the premiums average 614 cen- © 
times, or little more than one cent per 
day. 

For the maximum pension of 1,500 r 
pesetas, a man must pay an annual pre- 
mium of 249.46 pesetas, or $50 for thir- — 
ty-five years, 157.27 or about $30 for — 
forty years, 93.59 or less than $20 for — 
forty-five years. The law provides that 
a man may contract for an old-age pen- © 
sion with the provision that in case he 
dies before the age agreed upon, the © 
total amount of the premiums he has — 
paid in shall revert to his heirs or to — 
any specified person; but in this case © 
(capital reservado) he must pay a high- — 
er premium, e. g., for thirty-five years — 
at the rate of 19 centimes, for forty 


years at the rate of 12% centimes, for | 
forty-five years at the rate of 7 4/5 cen- — 
times per day. 9 

Additional pensions are promised to — 
certain classes of “preferred” policy- — 
holders, to be paid out of the financial — 
surplus accumulating from the state 
grants; but these are in no case to ex- | 
ceed twelve pesetas a year during the 
first ten years’ operation of the fund. 

Preferred pensioners are those who 
fulfill any one of the following condi- 
tions. 

(1) Men whose annual _ stipend 
amounts to less than 365 pesetas ( $73). 

(2) Those who were more than forty- 
five years of age in 1908 and whose ten 
or twenty years of premium paying 
would entitle them to only a meager 
pension. 7 

(3) Those who have contracted at 
least half their premiums as “reserved 
capital” for their heirs. ; 

(4) Men who have two sons insured 
under the Provident Bureau. 

(5) Men overtaken by complete in- 
capacity before the retiring age is 
reached. 

The cities of Madrid and Valladolid 
and the Province of Vizcaya have al- 
ready made appropriations toward the 
payment of additional pensions to thos 
of their employes who insure under the 
National Provident Bureau, and twenty 
other towns have followed this laudabl 
example. The response on the part 0 
large-scale business enterprises has been 
unexpectedly cordial. The bureau un- 
dertakes to carry out the conditions stip- 
* 
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ulated. by the company so far as these 
are in accordance with scientific prin- 
ciples of insurance. 

The model contract published by the 
National Provident Bureau proposes 
that the employe pay twelve days’ wages 
in the year, that the employer contrib- 
ute from 1 to 10 per cent of the man’s 
annual wage, while the state allowance 
may be twelve pesetas a year. Under 
such an arrangement, a workman earn- 
ing 4% pesetas a day would pay fifty- 
four pesetas a year toward his old-age 
pension, his employer would pay, say 
5 per cent of three hundred days’ 
wages, or 67.50 pesetas every year while 
the man remained in his employ. These 
premiums, with the additional pension 
paid by the state, would provide, after 
the lapse of forty-one years a retiring 
pension of 1,291 pesetas, or $258—not a 
munificent sum, but sufficient to cover 
the cost of the meager food and shelter 
allotted to the poor in this frugal land. 

More than a dozen business enter- 
prises, notably railway companies, gas 
and street-car companies, and hydro- 
electric works, all large-scale industries, 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
afforded to promote loyalty and perma- 
nency in their labor force. Far-sighted 
entrepréneurs understand that old-age 
insurance may be quite as beneficial to 
capital as to labor, for the individual 
sense of security makes for social peace, 
—the essential condition of all produc- 
tive enterprise. 

The provident propaganda is not lim- 
ited to the industrial classes. Citizens 
serving in the army come within the 
scope of this national beneficence, of- 
ficers serve as agents of the Provident 
Bureau, and regiments have been insur- 
ed en bloc. Government ministers are 
no less zealous for the development of 
old-age insurance among their em- 
ployes, and an appropriation of $10,000 
has already been made to provide addi- 
tional pensions for the employes under 
the ministry of the interior. A royal 
decree of 1911 provides a special fund, 
$5,000, in aid of mutual benefit associa- 
tions organized in the public schools, 
with a view to inculcating the habit of 
saving and the spirit of co-operation. 

Gomez Latorre, a labor delegate to 
the conference of 1904, stated that his 
constituency was distinctly pessimistic 
concerning any project for old-age in- 
surance. “We. are convinced that to 
recommend providence to the laborers 
of Spain is cruel irony. All the gentle- 
men here know what are the wage rates 
prevailing in Spain and that these do 
not suffice for a day-to-day existence, 
to say nothing of saving. When men 
talk of thrift on the part of the work- 
ing classes, they cannot possibly refer 
_ to any but a diminishing group of priv- 
ileged employes, artisans and small 
shop-keepers.” 

Wages have risen somewhat since 
1904, and they are likely to be farther 
‘advanced among miners and factory op- 
eratives under the Syndicalist propo- 
ganda already very active in Spain. But 
there remains the instinctive distrust of 
associated action, and suspicion of any- 
thing undertaken by the government that 
characterizes the Spaniard of every 
class. For centuries, moreover, char- 
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ity, indiscriminate and unthinking, has 
been inculcated as a saving virtue on 
the part of the rich, and the poor have 
been long accustomed to turn to some 
wealthy protector when overtaken by 
disaster. The idea of insuring oneself 
against misfortune is a form of self- 
help quite alien to the national temper- 
ament, The inevitable effect of a hand- 
to-mouth existence is to prompt the im- 
mediate spending of every penny that 
comes to hand. 

Miserable as are the earnings of the 
Spanish workman, even the day laborer 
might save the necessary real per day 
for insurance against old age by some 
economy in cigars and wine and by 
foregoing bull fights and lottery tickets. 
Investment in a Christmas lottery has 
all the dramatic charms of chance, but 
an insurance policy requires the con- 
tinuous exercise of that very unroman- 
tic virtue, thrift. 

The best friends of the law of 1908 - 
were hardly prepared-for the solid suc- 
cess that has been attained in the first 
five years of its operation. This success 
is largely due to enthusiastic leadership. 
The working class element of one town > 
after another has subscribed for the 
libretas de Prevision under the «inspira- 
tion of a school superintendent, an 
atheneum lecturer, a trade union or a*® 
co-operative society. All the com- 
mercial clerks of Seville, took out. pol- 
icies under the influence of a trade con- 
vention. The literature published ‘by 
the National Provident Bureati, the lec- 
turers sent to provincial towns, and the 
annual congresses held under its auspices 
in various parts of Spain have proved 
an effective propaganda. The figures 
for annual increase will hardly be im- 
pressive to. the reader who does not 
know how slowly an idea permeates 
among a people so ignorant and so in- 
herently conservative as the lower class- 
es of Spain, but they promise a race 
transformation. 

PREMIUMS PAID, 


YEAR NuMBER INSURED IN PESETAS 
1909 1,261 9,525.65 
1910 5,886 65,663.86 
1911 11,664 103,663.86 


_ At the present time, the number of 
associates is approximately 50,000, al- 


most all of them insured under “capital 
reservado”; for the opportunity to pro- 
vide a pension for his declining years 
with the proviso that a stipulated por- 
tion of his premium payment shall re- 
vert to his heirs in case of his previous 
death appeals. to’ the - individualistic 
Spanish. citizen. 

It is doubtless hazardous to suggest. 
with one of the pamphleteers of.the Na- 
tional Provident Bureau, that old-age 
pensions are best suited to English and 
Scandinavian peoples, obligatory insur- 
ance to German, while voluntary as- 
sisted insurance meets the race temper- 
ament of the Latin races with their pre- 
possessions in favor of laissez-faire. 
The Spanish policy has been to encour- 
age rather than to compel. One of’ the 
prime functions of the mstituto is to » 
carry on a. propaganda in favor of in- 
surance, and the subscribing for a pol- 
icy is made as simple as_ possible 
Branch agencies are established, in var- 
ious localities as rapidly as its constitu- 
ency is ripe for such a step, and: libretas 
are furnished to employers, school 
teachers, and army officers who signify 
their readiness to co-operate. 

The illiteracy of the people is over- 
come by the use of finger prints as a 
means of identification. There is no 
penalty for irregularity of payment; the 
assurance that nothing paid into the in- 
surance fund need be lost to the sub- 
scribers, that every ten cent subscription 
‘may be made to bear its return in a cor- 
responding annuity, does much to abate 
thé traditional distrust, while the especial] 
consideration shown to old men and to 
the petty contributor in the way of mini- 
mum pensions serves to render the sys- 
tem attractive to the people who need 
it most. 

Insurance against old age like the 
prohibition of Sunday labor and others 
of the laws drafted by a group of pub- 
lic-spirited men in Madrid and put 
through the Cortes under the influence 
of the King’s favor, is fully a genera- 
tion in advance of the popular intelli- 
gence. A patient campaign of educa- 
tion will be necessary to bring the non- 
industrial population of Spain to a sense 
of the advantages of this form of provi- 
dence. 


LD-AGE PENSIONS AND MORAL VALUES: A REPLY 


( )io MISS COMAN—BY I. 


ONE OF THE greatest achieve- 
ments of positive science was to bring 
body and soul together into some sort 
of a modus vivendi. For centuries a 
sharp antagonism between the two was 
the accepted doctrine of the dominant 
moral philosophy. What was good for 
one, was ¢€0 ipso assumed to be very 
harmful for the other. The reformer of 
the Middle Ages was quite ready to de- 
stroy the sinful body in a purifying flame 
in order to save the sinner’s soul. 

Such extreme methods of moral re- 
form would not be popular now. But 
the old ideas of asceticism still clamor 
for recognition. The fear of injuring 
the soul by helping the body still pursues 
the timid social reformer. Curiously 
enough, the moral dangers that lurk in 
the satisfaction of elemental physical 
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wants are especially great in the case of 
the poor and needy. 

It is a far cry from the first principles 
of ethical philosophy to the very prac- 
tical question of old-age pensions. But 
after all our Weltanschauung largely de- 
termines the nature of social reforms we 
are ready to advocate. Old-age pensions, 
perhaps more clearly than other reforms. 
are advocated as an economic remedy for 
an economic ill, a remedy necessary be- 
cause modern industrial development has 
created the acute problem of old-age 
destitution, as Professor Coman clearly 
shows in her studies. They deal with 
the aged, often decrepit (in England ex- 
clusively with people over seventy) who 
are playing their last, most tragic act 
on the world’s stage. The gradual fail- 
ing of powers physical and mental, the 
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loss of friends and associates and the 
resulting loneliness, the absence of any 
hope of improvement,—all this must be 
hard enough to bear, and is equally hard 
to relieve. But at last the grossest form 
of economic need may be alleviated. An 
old-age pension system is one method of 
accomplishing it. Compulsory insur- 
ance is another. As economic measures 
both plans have their advantages and 
drawbacks, In Europe the question is 
still an open one as to which produces 
the best results. 


The fault we have to find with Pro- 
fessor Coman’s severe condemnation of 
the English pension law, in her article in 
THe Survey of February 21, is that she 
shifts her criticism to a moral (we are 
almost tempted to say a moralizing) 
level. “The ultimate test of a pension 
system,’ she says, “must be not the de- 
vree of comfort bestowed upon the aged 
poor, but its effect upon the 
character, the self-supporting capacity of 
the wage-earners: Spi eaieete SARS ISIN 

that makes slight distinction be- 
tween the worthy and unworthy, and 
puts no premium upon thrift can hardly 
fail to demoralize the class it was in- 
tended to help.” 

What other explanation can there be 
for this overemphasis of the virtue of 
thrift, unless it be the old ascetic prin- 
ciple that there is virtue in practicing 
self-denial—in getting along without 
things which we need? Humanity’s 
progress is based upon efforts to get the 
things which man wants. Has all hu- 
man progress been immoral? Or has 
the working class of England been get- 
ting too much of the world’s goods? 

Professor Coman condemns the “slight 
distinction between the worthy and un- 
worthy” when the old-age pension is 
granted. One is moved to ask: “Whose 
morals suffer therefrom?” Even the “un- 
worthy” old man or woman over seventy 
is a weak, dependent, often decrepit and 
helpless person, whose immorality repre- 
sents no danger to society, and who can 
uot be permitted to starve or freeze on 
the streets, if we are to protect our own 
moral nature from destruction. And as 
far as the young men and women. are 
concerned, their conformance or non- 
conformance to the recognized moral 
precepts will scarcely be influenced by 
the chance of getting an old-age pension 
at seventy. Whether it be the hope of 
rewards, or the fear of punishment that 
must be relied upon to raise the moral 
level, either seems too remote and prob- 
lematic. Where the fear of eternal 
damnation fails, the hope of 5 shillings 
per week in the dim and uncertain fu- 
ture can scarcely succeed any better. 

It is not our intention to deny that 
certain shortcomings may exist in the 
English act, that certain errors of ad- 
ministration may have been committed, 
and improvements may be made. It is 
obvious that $1.25 per week may often be 
inadequate, that many helpless and 
friendless aged need institutional care, 
that the state should have the right to 

_enforce it when necessary; that proper 
supervision and proper machinery for 
the prevention of fraud may be neces- 
sary in this as in all other systems of so- 
cial provision or insurance. But all this 


is far from justifying the grave charge 
that the system must “demoralize the 
British working class.” 

It was not so long ago that Dr. Fried- 
ensburg made the identical charge 
against the entire system of German so- 
cial insurance. If these criticisms are 
to be taken at their face value, both the 
German and British wage working 
classes are being rapidly demoralized. 
Germany may meet this charge by 
pointing to the 4,000,000: in the ranks 
of the wage-workers’ own political party ; 
England by its development of an ag- 
gressive labor movement and a broad 
policy of social legislation. 

Both Dr. Friedensburg and Professor 
Coman try to substantiate their grave 
charges by quoting “horrible examples,” 
which is a very unsatisfactory method 
from the point of view of a calm and 
careful statistician. There may be an 
honest difference 
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whether the person, quoted by Professor 
Coman, “who had been repeatedly con- 
victed of keeping disorderly houses” 
should be granted a pension or be forced 
upon other, worthier inmates of a poor- 
house. It seems to us that society's in- 
ability or unwillingness to suppress her 
activity in her youth was a much more 
«serious mistake than the grant of 5 shill- 
ings by the time she is seventy, and 
probably quite harmless to public morals. 

But the important question remains: 
How many such cases may there be 
among a million pensioners? It was 
always assumed that Mrs. Warren’s pro- 
fession was pursued by people fully ap- 
preciative of the moral virtue of thrift 
and the advantages of providing for a 
rainy day. If the successful Mrs. War- 
ren is permitted to thrive and make judi- 
cious investments, ‘the least we can do 
for the unsuccessful one is to let her 
have her five shillings when she is sev- 
enty or over. 

The unqualified approval which Pro- 
fessor Coman gives to the system of old- 
age insurance in Spain, as contrasted 
with her severe condemnation of the 
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British system, is evidently based upon 
the same moral considerations. One may 
readily agree that the Spanish system of- 
fers no dangers to the morals of the 
Spanish wage-worker, but neither does 
it carry even a faint promise of a solu- 
tion of the problem of old-age distress. 

The Spanish system of voluntary. old- 
age insurance encouraged by subsidies 
from the state treasury, was not a new 
thought. It followed closely upon the 
precedents of France, Italy and Belgium, 
and perhaps its original feature is that 
it has been adopted at the time when the 
inefficiency of this voluntary system had 
been fully recognized both in Italy and 
Belgium, and when France, after fifty 
years of experiments with voluntary in- 
surance, established the system of old- 
age pensions, and was taking final steps 
toward establishing a system of compul- 
sory insurance as well. 

Why backward Spain was dragging 
along in the tail of the procession can 
be easily understood, but that does not 
justify Professor Coman’s admiration for 
this delayed experiment, unless we are 
again to judge of economic measures 
by their moral effects only. Suppose 
there are as many as 50,000 insured in 
the Spanish state fund. That, after all, 
is only one-fourth of 1 per cent of the 
population, and the average contribution 
of 5 or 6 pesetas a year, or a little over 
$1, cannot be converted into substantial 
old-age relief, even by the most energetic 
laws of compound interest and the high 
Spanish mortality. 

Taking together Professor Coman’s 
appreciation of the two systems, the 
British and the Spanish, one would be 
tempted to sum up her conclusions as 
follows: 

First, that the British system, though 
offering a substantial measure of old- 
age provision, is essentially bad pera 
it does not teach thrift. 

Second, that the Spanish system is 
very desirable because it teaches thrift, 
though as a matter of fact it does prac- 
tically nothing for the solution of the 
old-age problem. Having gotten so far, 


‘the reader may be justified in inquiring 


what the problem is which Professor 
Coman is trying to face. Is it the moral 
regeneration of the working class, or is 
it a very practical problem as to what we 
should do with destitute old people? 
Why do we continue to worry so much 
about the morals of the working class, 
disregarding the fact that if freedom 
from anxiety as to the future must be 
demoralizing, there is a perceptible ele- 
ment in society, outside of the wage- 
working class, free from such worries? 
Why can we not recognize the fact 
that the wage-worker does not, will not, 
can not be- guided in his existence by 
the fear of what will happen to him 
after seventy, if he lives so long? We 
shall fail to make headway in our social 
insurance efforts until we are able to 
recognize these obvious, inevitable facts. 
And if it be true that the morals of 
the working class need reform as much 
as the economic conditions of its exist- 
ence, by all means let us think of some 
more effective pedagogical method than 
the threat of contingent - punishment 
postponed until a day when moral regen- 
eration is both impossible and useless. 


BY GERTRUDE VAILE 


THE MOTHERS’ COMPENSATION 

Act of Colorado was passed by popular 

initiative in the fall of 1912, but no pen- 
ions were granted until March, 1913. 
‘The act is an amendment to the law 
‘concerning the care of dependent chil- 

ren and provides that “if the parent 
or parents of such dependent or neglect- 
ed child are poor and unable to prop- 
erly care for such child but otherwise 
are proper guardians and it is for the 
welfare of the child to remain at 
home,” the pension may be grant- 
ed. There is no other test of eli- 
gibility. There is no limitation regard- 
ing the amount of any individual pen- 
sion, but the total amount granted shall 
not exceed in any year, the total amount 
of the appropriation. 

. The law is intentionally left flexible 
‘that the court may use its discretion for 
the welfare of the child. It will easily 
be seen that there are both advantages 
and disadvantages in such flexibility. 

_ The law provides that the court shall 
appoint proper persons for the investi- 
ation, supervision, and making of re- 

‘ports, under this act. It further pro- 
vides that the money shall be appro- 
priated by the counties to the county 

authorities in charge of the relief of the 
poor, to be paid by them upon order of 
the County Court or Juvenile Court if 
there is one. (Denver is a city and 

_ county in one unit.) 

_ The court and the relief officials are 
thus both responsible for the funds. 
Denver did not, however, require both 

to investigate, as in Chicago. This 
method seems to us a costly duplication 
of labor and often cruelly hard on the 
applicant. Instead, the Denver juvenile 

judge tactfully appointed the Public Re- 

% ief Department to make the investiga- 
ion and take charge of the supervision. 

The completed investigation is talked 

ver with the clerk of the court who 
serves in many ways as assistant to the 

Hpsee before being presented in court. 
As to the supervision, reports of condi- 

tions in the families are made to the 

Ae at stated times and at any time on 

cal 


ists by courtesy only, seems to the writ- 
er a very valuable one, which should be 
of great service to both social agencies. 
‘It has the effect of bringing pension 
‘problems under very close scrutiny and 
with them,all problems of the relief and 
treatment of needy families. 
_ Whether we call the pensions “jus- 
tice” or “charity,” they are relief. The 
first test. of eligibility is poverty. 
‘It is all a part of that great intricate 
problem of public outdoor relief—which 


Such an arrangement, though it ex- - 


DMINISTERING MOTHERS’ PENSIONS IN DENVER— 


SUPERVISOR OF RELIEF, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES 


I earnestly wish might presently be dis- 
cussed at length and from different an- 
gles in the pages of THr Survey. 

Certainly there is evident a new pub- 
lic attitude regarding government re- 
sponsibility for the care of weak and 
destitute persons in the community. In 
Denver the Public Relief Department 
is trying to do real social service, seek- 
ing to understand and permanently im- 
prove the conditions of people in want. 
It has, therefore, accepted gladly its part 
of the task of the pensioned families, as 
setting something of a standard of relief 
and family rehabilitation desired for all 
needy families. 

The appropriation for. pensions in 
Denver last year was $4,800. Pensions 
were granted to twenty-eight families, 
but two were soon withdrawn by reason 
of the marriage of the mothers. The 
twenty-six on the list in December had 
altogether 97 children and a monthly al- 
lowance of $727, or an average of $7.50 
per child. Of these mothers, sixteen 
were widows, eight deserted, one the 
wite of a hopeless invalid, and one had 
a husband in the penitentiary. 

The results of the pension have on 
the whole been exceedingly gratifying in 
the improvement of conditions in the 
families pensioned. It is a temptation 
to give numbers and illustrations, but 
they would prove little. Any good 
Charity Organization Society could 
match the story in families pensioned 
from private funds. lt did not require 
the public pensions to prove the value 
of an assured and regular income suffi- 
cient to meet the family’s necessities. 

On the other hand, to prove, as has 
been done, that public pensions have 
been granted on insufficient investiga- 
tion or that families have failed to pros- 
per even though pensioned, means as 
little. It only proves how well or ill the 
work has been done in the place under 
discussion, and nothing as to the ulti- 
mate advantages or disadvantages of 
public pensions as compared’ with relief 
given by private societies. 

The argument as to those ultimate ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, I believe, 
will still have to rest upon theory even 
when there are many more facts avail- 
able for study than now. The state has 
long declared in many ways its responsi- 
bility for the training and rearing of 
children, if the parents, for any reason, 
do not do it satisfactorily. If then a 
mother is perscnally well fitted to give 
that care and training but is prevented 


by a condition of poverty impossible for 


the family itself to change, it would 
seem properly and logically the duty of 
the state to take cognizance of that con- 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


dition, and to provide necessary means 
for the care of the children. 

Moreover, it is the democratic thing 
to do. When the father dies why should 
a good mother have to depend upon the 
alms of her more fortunate neighbor for 
the opportunity to perform her natura! 
and civic duty of bringing up her chu- 
dren—even if her more fortunate neigh- 
bors are willing and able to give such 
alms? And the question will persist in 
rising whether, after all, they are quite 
willing and able, even with all the mag- 
nificent work ar private societies have 
done. 

The answer to the query how these 
twenty-eight families got along before 
the granting of the pensions, is difficult 
to get with clearness and accuracy. Of 
the twenty-eight families, eight had 
twenty-two children in institutions or 
otherwise boarded away from the moth- 
er at the time of the application. All 


- but two had received public outdoor re- 


lief. Of these two, one had her four 
children in an orphans’ home, and the 
other boarded her two children in a pri- 
vate family. 

The total amount expended by public 
and known private agencies for the re- 
lief of these twenty-eight families was 
pitiably small. From their own ac- 
counts, they seemed to have received aid 
in small and uncertain amounts from 
unorganized benevolence and a little 
from overburdened relatives. Only eleven 
families had any relatives in Denver and 
we were satisfied that none of those 
could be of any consideiable financial 
assistance. Four families had relatives 
at a distance, who, we thought, had 
helped and probably could help in sonie 
measure if they’would, but we could get 
no satisfactory response from them. 

Mostly, the mothers seem to have been 
overworking and the family existing on 
inadequate income. Sixteen were in 
debt for current expenses. Nineteen 
mothers were found by doctor’s examina- 
tion to be in ill health, and nearly all the 
others were clearly “not strong.” Twelve 
were attempting to do work injurious 
to their health. Some of these and three 
others were doing work involving seri- 
ous neglect of their families. 

But the pension applications that I 
believe would be most significant for 
study, as showing both the dangers and 
advantages of public pension, are those 
of mothers previously unknown to char- 
itable agencies. The list in Denver is 
too small to allew for such a study sta- 
tistically. We have at most merely a 
few illustrations of tendencies. 

For example, more than one mother 
has decided to withdraw her application 
when she found that relatives and vari- 
ous kinds of references must be con- 
sulted. There are abundant illustrations 
of people who have got along and obvi- 
ously can continue to get along, without 
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help, but want all they think they are, 


entitled to and turn naturally to the pen- 
sion as an easy way out of difficulty. 
There are others who have been suffi- 
ciently helped by relatives but the rela- 
tives feel that they should be relieved 
of the burden. 

There seems to me no doubt that a 
system of public pensions must be ex- 
pected to take over an immense financial 
burden now actually being borne by rel- 
atives and friends. That may not be 
wholly an evil. One of our present pen- 
sioners was recommended for pension 
by the school authorities for the sake of 
her overburdened sister whose children 
were being kept out of school to help 
the widow. We are satisfied that the 
sister is no less kind and personally help- 
ful now that she is relieved of the finan- 
cial strain. 

Great as the danger is of causing re- 
laxation of effort and responsibility on 
the part of the applicant and her rela- 
tives, I believe that danger can be suf- 
ficiently met by a thorough and consci- 
entious investigation and by invoking, if 
necessary, the law regarding the respon- 
sibility of relatives. 

And over against the groups just men- 
tioned stand ever in my mind that other 
group of mothers bravely trying to sup- 
port their families, who never would ask 
charity until their strength was gone. 
Witness the health record of our pen- 
sioners. 

There is our Mrs. B., unknown to pri- 
vate charity, so far as the confidential 
exchange shows, though known on the 
city relief books for very small amounts 
at long intervals, and not in the year 
preceding the pension application. When 
she applied for the pension last spring, 
she was supporting her three little chil- 
dren by cleaning and laundry work. She 
boarded the youngest child at five dol- 
lars a month, took the second child with 
her to her work, and the nine year old 
boy pretty much took care of himself 
after school. She asked the pension on 
the ground that she wanted her baby 
with her and understood that that was 
what the pension was for. It was clear 
that she was making a very plucky and 
a very hard struggle—too hard—but the 
little pension fund was then exhausted. 

We told her we were very sorry. We 
warned her to take care of her own 
health, and if she found her work too 
heavy, to let us help her until more pen- 
sion fund was available. We hoped she 
would come in and let us know how she 
was getting along. But she did not 
come. 

Five months later a neighbor sent us 
word that the oldest boy was very sick 
and Mrs. B. in a state of nervous pros- 
tration. Then we hurried out to pick 
up the wrecks. Some pension money be- 
ing released by the marriage of a pen- 
sioner, a pension was granted to her. 
She is improving but it will be a long 
time before she is strong again. 

Mrs. B. and others like her, most in- 
deed of our best women, will not give 
the charities a chance to help until after 
the catastrophe, but they feel that they 
can ask with dignity for a public pen- 
sion as the proper provision made by 
the state for their children. It is a pub- 
lic pension alone that can do far-reach- 


From the Cleveland Social|Year Book 


IN QUEST OF GOOD WILL 


Their mother dead, their father deserting, these two sturdy 
youngsters arrived at the offices of the Cleveland Humane Society 


in search of a home. 


ing preventive and protective work. 

So now, as new applications are com- 
ing in with the new appropriation, and 
I see among them families who have but 
recently lost the father and have not 
yet had time to deteriorate, I rejoice in 
the thought that these may be saved 
from disaster while there is yet time. 
The appropriation for this year is $10,- 
000, but it will take over $8,000 to carry 
the present roll. 

The question would seem to me not 
whether there shall be some sort of pub- 
lic pension for some mothers of young 
children—I believe that is as inevitable 
as tomorrow—but what sort of pensions 
for what sort of mothers. On these 
questions each community needs all the 
help it can get from the theory and prac- 
tice of every other. 

Under the Colorado law, deserted 
mothers are pensioned even as widows, 
if the distress is equally proven. The 
writer does not at present agree with 
that point of view, though realizing that 
there are arguments on both sides. 

It may be true, as a lawyer friend 
much interested in social work advises, 
that adequate laws and facilities for 
dealing with the deserter and willing- 
ness on the part of the district attorney 
to send after him, can never be secured 


[ 


until there is shown in cash the terri! 
expense of letting him go. Yet it mi 
be a costly way of educating the authot 
ties. If the man does escape punis 
ment, he is at least free from any tro 
blesome scruples about his family nee 
ing him. And two cases, acute at f 
present moment, suggest how the effe 
of pensioning deserted families may 
quite as great upon the woman, as up 
the man in the breaking of family uni 

An able-bodied skilled carpenter d 
serted his wife and four small childre 
His family receives a pension of thir 
dollars a month. He has now been | 
cated in Illinois. The district attorn 
holds that he cannot send for him b 
cause he deserted before the present la 
went into effect. (The present law ma 
desertion a felony, but subject to prob 
tion, and repealed previous laws.) V 
next proposed to send the family thet 
When the wife refuses to go, what thet 

Again, a sick mother and six childr 
under eleven were deserted and a pe 
sion of forty dollars a month grante 
Now the father is writing, earnestly d 
siring to come home, “sick to see h 
children.” The mother refuses to ha! 
him. As one of the office workers & 
presses it, “she naturally prefers a fort 
dollar pension to a forty-cent man.” — 
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choice of having their children cared for 
by their fathers or by the public, if the 
fathers are not conyenientiy available? 
But there are probably hundreds of 
mothers in this land who are held to 
their husbands through trying years (or 
think at moments tnat they are) only 
by the necessity of their support for 
young children—and yet being held do 
somehow develop that patience and mu- 
tual consideration and self-sacrifice that 
eventually saves to the children the care 
and affection of both parents. Shall a 
pension policy cut the bonds and lose 
this to the home? 
But probably both these mothers are 
well justifed in their unwillingness to 
return to their husbands. Both families 
appear better off without the father than 
with him. Must they be forced to re- 
ceive him again from sheer economic 
_ necessity ? , 
| It all reaches far back into the philos- 
_ophy of the solidarity and mutual re- 
_ sponsibility of the family, and the eco- 
nomic independence of woman. I can 
only take comtort in the knowledge that 


3 
_ Shall we simply give the mothers their 

? 

. 
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individuals what it would not be wise or 
safe for the public to do at present. 
What private benevolence does for indi- 
vidual needs, can have but small and 
slow effect upon social and industrial 
conditions, but what government does as 
_a public policy to which the whole citi- 
_zenship can turn at any time as to a 
tight, must immediately have tremen- 
dous and far-reaching effects upon so- 
cial conditions. 
So, if it is best that these two moth- 
ers, and others, be helped to bring up 
their children without the fathers, I 
could wish that it might be done in a 
_ way that would not run the risk of loos- 
ening home ties for other mothers and 
fathers, 

Another question of pension policy is 

the pensioning of women with property. 
In some states this is prohibited. In 
Denver eight of our twenty-eight pen- 
_ sioned mothers had some small property. 
In this I believe Colorado takes a sound 
" position. ¢ 
I saw in Chicago a number of cases 
_where people regretted the thrift and 
_ self-sacrifice that had tried to make pro- 
vision for the future, only to deprive 
them of a desperately needed pension. 
_ And why should any man make such an 
_ effort if his family will be actually bet- 
ter off in case of his death, without the 
_ insurance or the little home he struggled 
to give them? 

In Colorado we believe habits of thrift 
worth saving. The value and kind of 
property is carefully considered and the 
possibilities of its being adjusted to meet 


a 


a a alee 


still insufficient, the pension is granted 
as needed. 4 

_ The size of pension is another point 
‘meeding careful consideration. We feel 
strongly that if a pension is to be grant- 
ed at all it should be sufficient to exempt 
the family from the need of any other 
charitable relief and maintain a whole- 
some and dignified standard of living. 
“Only on that basis can a family be ex- 
pected to live as they should. On that 
consideration several of the old pensions 
have just been increased, making the 


- some of her families. 


private societies do exist and can do for - 


the necessities. But if this is proven. 


average per child in January $8.07. 

The amount of the pension is deter- 
mined by making a careful estimate of 
the necessary budget and subtracting 
from it what the family can provide 
from their own resources. How much 
the mother can supplement the pension 
without sacrifice of her health or neglect 
of the children is of course a delicate 
matter of supervision. 

The whole question of supervision can 
scarcely be mentioned in the limits of 
this paper. If the government is to pay 
for the support of the child in the home, 
it must see that the home is the best 
place for that child. Some mothers need 
little help to that end, many need much. 

A pension visitor from an adjoining 
county, Sometimes comes in to see me. 
The last time she was much discouraged. 
She had been away for a couple of 
months. On her return she found that 
various things had gone all.wrong with 
As she explained, 
they just went and drew their money 
and had no one to look out for them and 
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care how they were getting along. 

“Don’t you think,’ she exclaimed, 
‘that families ought to improve under 
your care? Dont you feel dreadfully 
if they don’t?” 

There indeed is the crux of the whole 
matter. While that spirit holds in pen- 
sion visitors, there can be no doubt of 
the beneficent results of mothers’ pen- 
sions. 

There is a familiar little picture by 
Maxfield Parrish, entitled The Search 
for the Golden I*leece. We see the lit- 
tle boat approaching great jagged clifts, 
but between the rocks there streams 
from the other side a glorious light. 
Knowing the story, we know that the 
boat must pass, not only the rocks, but, 
hidden among them, the whirlpool as 
well. But the brave little boat sails on. 
The little craft of mothers’ pensions 
may break in pieces cit tne rocks, it may 
go down in the whirlpool, but I think 
it will somehow fare through to the 
light that shines from beyond the 
rocks, 


L. A. HALBERT, Genera suPERINTENDENT, BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Te: WIDOWS’ ALLOWANCE ACT IN KANSAS CITY—BY 


THE NEGLECT of children by 
their mothers who went away to work 
came frequently to the attention of 
Judge E. E. Porterfield, of the Juvenile 
Court, of Jackson county, because the 
children of working mothers so often 
were brought to his court. 

The pressure which compelled widows 
to take their children out of school as 
soon as possible and put them to work 
led to the establishment of a so-called 
“scholarship fund,’ which could be used 
as weekly allowances for boys of work- 
ing age who would continue in school. 
Judge Porterfield was president of the 
Juvenile Improvement Club, which was 
organized in order to supply these schol- 
arships. 

The judge was also familiar with the 
fact that certain pensions were being 
paid to widows by the United Jewish 
Charities of Kansas City, and that they 
had abandoned their day nursery be- 
cause they believed that a system of pen- 
sions to the women who patronized the 
nursery would be better. 

These things tended to influence the 
judge to advocate a widows’ pension 
law. He drew up a law which applied 
only to Jackson county, and this was 
passed by the legislature in the winter 
of 1910-11. 

The court does not call the grants 
which are made to widows “pensions,” 
but “allowances.” The law provides as 
follows: 


“The allowance to each of such 
women shall not exceed ten dollars a 
month when she has but one child un- 
der the age of fourteen years, and if 
she has more than one child under 
the age of fourteen years, it shall not 
exceed the sum of ten dollars a month 
for the first child and five dollars a 
month for each of the other children 
under the age of fourteen years. 

Such allowance shall be made by the 
Juvenile Court and only upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) The child or children for whose 
benefit the allowance is made must be 


living with the mother of such child 
or children. 


(2) The allowance shall be made 
only when, in the absence of such 
allowance, the mother would be re- 
quired to work regularly away from 
her home and children, and when, by 
means of such allowance, she will be 
able to remain at home with her chil- 
dren. 


(3) The mother must, in the judg- 
ment of the Juvenile Court, bea 
proper person, morally, physically and 
mentally, for the bringing up of her 
children, 


(4) Such allowance shall in the 
judgment of the court be necessary 
to save the child or children from 
neglect. 


(5) No person shall receive the 
benefit of this act who shall not have 
been a resident of the county in which 
such application is made for at least 
two years next before the making of 
such application for such allowance. 


The law was amended by the last 
legislature so that allowances could be 
made to the wives of men who were in 
the state insane asylum. The allow- 
ances are made on the order of the 
judge of the Juvenile Court and the 
funds are administered by a probation 
officer who supervises the families. 

It is doubtless universally agreed that 
allowances under the Kansas City act 
have been made on a conservative basis 
and no excessive or unnecessary grants 
have been made. Political considera- 
tions have not entered in. If there is 
any criticism, it would probably be 
along the line that not all the widows 
who really need help have been able to 
get their pensions and some of the pen- 
sions have been too small to enable the 
mothers to maintain a proper standard 
of living. 

The following is a statistical sum- 
mary of the work done from the begin- 
ning: 
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JuvENILE Court, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
FEBRUARY 4, 1914. 
Jupce E, E. PorrerrikEvp, 

Dear Sir.—I respectfully present my re- 
port on all cases in my charge coming under 
the widows’ allowance act from June 2, 
1911, to January 1, 1914: 

Number of applications passed on by 
the court 
Number of applications refused by the 
court 
Number of applications granted by the 
court 
Number of allowances made and set 

aside: during’ this period. ). 4.2... 22 

The reasons for their being discontinued 
are: 


Eight widows were married. 

Two found not to be caring for their chil- 
dren (one of these was immoral). 
whose husband was released from 
prison. 


One 


Six ask that the allowance be set aside 
as they were in a position to care 
for their children by obtaining work. 

Fiye were set aside because their incomes 


were considered sufficient to care for 
them. 

Allowances paid during month of De- 
cember, 1913, were 60. 

Total amount, $884.50. 

The largest amount paid was $25. 

foNestmallest kris. 8. 

The following table shows that 210 chil- 
dren are receiving benefits from these al- 
lowances : 

170 are under 14 years of age. 


AQ OS VOVELun 2 
117 are in ward school. 
oe ner aren ey obtsao} e 
20 over 14 years of age are at work. 
DO ingest ee Site: tn school. 


6 of those in high school. 

48 not old enough to attend school. 

Of the 60 families, the average amount 
paid is $14.74. 

The average amount to each individual is 
$3.27 per month, 

The average amount to each child is $4.21 
per month. 


Note: During the month of January, 
1914, four more widows were added to the 
pay-roll making a total of $928.50 per 
month, We now have 28 applications on 
file with only $71.50 left out of the $1,000.00 
per month we are entitled to. 

Yours truly, 
JAMeEs L. GILLHAM, 
Deputy probation officer in ‘charge 
of the widows’ allowance. 


Among all the children represented 
by these cases, Mr. Gillham states that 
only one has ever been brought into the 
court for delinquency since the system 


began. One boy was charged with tru- 
ancy. He was induced to go back to 
school and now he is attending high 


school, although he is past the age ‘of 
compulsory attendance. 

Mr. Gillham also says that more pen- 
sions would have been granted if the 
funds were adequate and he thinks the 
allowance for this purpose should be 
raised from $12000 to $25,000, and that 
the maximum which the court could al- 
low should be raised from $10 and $5 to 
$15 and $7.50 respectively. 

When applications for a pension are 
made, the widow has to fill out a rather 
exhaustive blank which calls for the 
names of all the near relatives on both 
sides of the house; and calls for all the 
assets of the family, and all the possible 
sources of income, together with facts 
about address, length of residence, etc. 


Citizenship is not required and some 
pensions have been granted to women 
whose husbands were not citizens. 

After the written application has been 
made for a pension, Mr. Gillham makes 
a personal investigation of the’ sur- 
roundings of the family and the moral 
character of the mother, and various 
other facts which will enable the judge 
to make a wise decision. He also asks 
for a report and recommendation on 
the family from the Provident Associa- 
tion and looks up various references. 

On the same plane with widows’ pen- 
sions may be placed pensions to the 
blind. Old-age pensions are in the same 
class. In Kansas, they have a law 
which provides for pensions for any per- 
manently disabled people, whether\it be 
through old age or any other cause. 

Perhaps it is well enough that widows’ 
pensions should be granted by the ju- 
venile courts, at the present stage, but 
if they are forerunners of a set of pen- 
sions which cover all sorts of misfor- 
tunes, we must look forward to a time 
when this is administered by a distinct 
charity department. 

I do not believe that widows’ pen- 
sions can be dissociated from the idea 
of charity. Insurance could give them 
relief which could be dissociated from 
the idea of charity. If a pension be- 
came general for all sorts of disabilities, 
then we would simply have public relief 
granted on the basis of need and it 
would come back to just about what we 
now have, but the process by which this 
came about would probably have intro- 
duced some improvements in the system 
of public relief. 

I should say that Kansas City’s ex- 
perience with widows’ pensions so far 
is favorable to the plan. 

I believe that the question as to 
whether we should have widows’ pen- 
sions is steadily being answered in the 
affirmative and that it is futile to con- 
tinue to ask whether we should have 
widows’ pensions, but charity workers 
should turn their attention to what kind 
of widows’ pensions we are going to 
have. If those who are especially qual- 
ified to help in formulating the proper 
plans in the public agencies are ar- 
rayed against the movement, they will 
not be successful in their stand, and they 
will miss a great opportunity which they 
might have had to help give this move- 
ment the right direction if they worked 
with it instead of against it. 


OTHERS’ PENSIONS IN 
MV [eesasyevanta 
Tue PENNSYLVANIA MOTHERS’ 
pension law, signed by the governor 
last June, is just becoming effective. 
Delay was caused by the insistence of 
the auditor-general on certain forms of 
requisition for payment, involving ac- 
tion by local public authorities. The 
constitutionality of the law also has 
been in doubt. 

According to the law, the state ap- 
propriates $200,000 to be divided among 
various counties, on condition that the 
counties provide an equal amount. 
Mothers’ pension boards are to be ap- 
pointed in the various counties that ac- 
cept the provisions of the bill. 

The scale of payments is provided, as 


follows: mother and one child, $12 a 
month; mother and two children, $20 a 
month; mother and three children, $26 a 
month, and for each additional child, $5 
a month. Only children up to fourteen 
years old will be considered. 

The Philadelphia board has chosen 
Mrs. Charles Gilpin, Jr., as chairman and 
Mrs. Laura Mullen as treasurer. An 
office has been opened and upward of 
eight hundred applications have been 
filed. These are at present being investi- 
gated by the trustees and by their two 
social workers, but no pensions have 
been issued except the one used to test 
the act. b 

Three counties, Philadelphia, Alle- 
gheny and Beaver, have accepted the 
provisions of the bill and have mothers” 
pension boards in operation. Schuylkill, 
Washington, Westmoreland, Fayette, 
Luzerne. and Columbia counties have 


signified their intention of accepting the 


plan. 

The trustees in each case state that 
they will investigate each application 
carefully. Consideration in cases of de- 
sertion will be given only to women 
whose husbands have been absent for 
more than eighteen months. : 


AMILY LIFE NOT 
FOR THE BLIND 


In THE REPORT of the New Jer- 
sey Commission for the Blind, William 
Fellowes Morgan, the president, makes 
the following recommendations which 
are significant of the tendencies of mod- 
ern methods of philanthropy and educa- 
tion: 

1, Family care and normal life for the 
blind of all ages in preference to insti- 
tutional care and segregation. 


(a) The blind baby should be prop- 
erly trained in its own home with the 
help of the district nurse, friendly 
visitor and home teacher. : 

(b) The blind youth should be edu- 
cated in special classes in the publi 
schools in preference to residenti 
schools. 

(c) Blind adults should be train 
and given opportunities for industrial 
self-support in their own homes rather 
than segregated in state industrial 
homes. 

(d) The deaf blind, both youth am 
adult, should have individual instruc 
tion in their homes. 

(e) The epileptic blind should be 
provided for in sanatoria alread 
established for that purpose. , 

(f) The destitute blind should bi 
provided for in their own homes or 
boarding homes of the sighted. 


2. That the Vineland Training Schoo 
should be equipped to train the feeble 
minded blind of the state. ; 

3. That publicity should be given f 
the causes of blindness and to thi 
methods of prevention of blindness am 
conservation of vision. 

The commission believes that in th 
case of the blind there is necessarily | 
two-fold education, that of the blind per 
son and his responsibility to the com 
munity, and that of the community” 
understanding of the capabilities of th 
blind. 


“HOMES” 


‘ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HOW I KEPT MY BABY WELL (EDUCATION- 
_ AL PSYCHOLOGY MONOGRAPHS, No. 9) 
By Anna G. Noyes. Warwick & 
York. 193 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 

of THE Survey $1.34. 


LEVIATHAN 

_ By Jeannette Marks. Geo. H. Doran 
Co. 329 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of 

: THE Survey $1.46, 


4 HANDBOOK OF THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH 
By Walter Moore Coleman. The 
Macmillan Co, 307 pp. Price $.70; 
by mail of THE Survey $.83. 


[HE HEALTH MASTER 

By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co. 338 pp. Price $1.35; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.46. 


THE MOTHER AND THE CHILD 


By Norman Barnesby. Mitchell Ken- 
_nerley. 189 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of Tue Survey $1.35. 


It has often been 
said that there is no 
training for mother- 


A College ; ; 
Spend hood in the curri- 
Rabe culum of our colleges 
for women. Mrs. 


Noyes is a college- 
bred woman who 
learned many things 
during her academic 
life, though  baby- 
rearing was not one 
of them. Her book, 
Bivever, will not serve as an argument 
for the introduction of this subject into 
our women’s colleges. Rather it may 
be quoted by those who maintain that 
is is unnecessary, that a woman with 
4 well-trained mind will attack the 
problem when it comes to her with the 
vigor and thoroughness that her college 
training has given her. 
Certainly Mrs. Noyes’ book is an in- 
esting proof that one woman, at any 
rate, has dene this. It is a record of 
the physical and mental development 
%f one baby during its first two years, 
and of the methods followed by an in- 
ligent, scientifically trained woman to 
ep this baby in a perfectly healthy 
mdition. 
‘To mothers the book should be of 
value because it is full of practical, well- 
reasoned out suggesticns, but it is also 
faluable to the general public as show- 
mg a very rare thing, a book-learned 
oman who finds in the details of do- 
tic life ample exercise for all her 
ellectual facultiés. Were there more 
mothers like Mrs. Noyes, we should not 
fear the reproach so often made to 
omen that almost nothing of value has 
rer been written on the mental and 
physical development of little children 


[2]] 
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Leviathan is also a 
health novel, but has 
for its theme the ter- 
rors and miseries of 
the drug habitué, the 
enormous growth of 
the use of habit-form- 
ing drugs in recent 
years, and the short- 
comings of our legis- 
lation for the control 
of this situation. The 
‘novel is written with 
real feeling and with an intimate knowl- 
edge of what it means to a human being 
to be in the grip of the morphine habit 
and struggling to free himself from it. 


So vivid is the delineation of the 
poor victim and his devoted wife that 
the reader becomes quite lost in the 
story as a story, and is startled to be 
pulled up now and then to a realization 
that after all this is a novel with a pur- 
pose, and that the purpose must not be 
neglected for the sake of the novel. 
One wonders whether these lapses from 
the real art of the novelist into the ef- 
forts of the reformer were after all 
quite ecessary; whether the lesson 
could not have been taught without any 
resort to obvious teaching. 

However, as it stands, the book is 
interesting and human, and living, and 
yet it fulfills its author's design as a 
vivid portrayal of the horrors of the 
drug habit and a plea for public regu- 
lations for its control. 


The Story of 
a Drug 


Victim 


Ba) 
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This text-book pre- 


sents in attractive 
‘The Cum man: form the essentials 
: : of hygienic living 
ity and Public ey apie 
and of the prevention 

Health P 


of disease, in lan- 
guage adapted to 
schcol children of the 
upper grades. It is 
thoroughly modern 
and includes sections 
on subjects not usu- 
ally: found in school 
hygienes, such as the pure food laws 
and the dangers from adulterations and 
substitutions; the part plaved by germ 
carriers in the transmission of disease: 
the dangers of habit-forming drugs and 
of proprietary medicines. 

The chapter on food values is excel- 
lent as are also those on schoo! sanita- 
tion, on the public health department, 
and on two subjects usually ignored in 
text-books on hygiene, namely, indus- 
trial diseases and rural hygiene. These 
all are calculated to enlist the interest 
of the children in public health ques- 
tions and to make them see the neces- 
sity for public co-operation in prevent- 
ive work, 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
is the emphasis that is laid on the re- 
sponsibility of the community for the 
health of all sections of the community, 
and on the danger to the whole from dis- 
ease existing in sections of slums and 
poverty-stricken tenements. This feat- 
ure, alone, would recommend it above 
other similar works as a school text- 
book. It is profusely, if not almost be- 
wilderingly, illustrated, but the text 
does not give the impression of light- 
ning changes of subject that is some- 
times given by the illustrations. 


We have had in 
past years almost 
Public Health || eyery variety of “the 

in novel with a_ pur- 

Fiction pose,” novels attack- 
ing penal colonies 
and insane asylums, 
Negro slavery and 
debtors’ prisons, too 
much divorce and too 
little divorce, ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy, 


~ the oppressions of 
capital, and other evils too numerous 
to mention, Now at last comes the 


health novel and we wonder that it has 
been so long acoming, for this is the 
age of the sanitarian, and it is more than 
a decade since the health of the body 
has begun to assume in our eyes the 
supreme importance which our grand- 
fathers used to give to the health of the 
soul. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams’ novel, The 
Health Master, should meet with an en- 
thusiastic reception frum the public, for 
it is an entertaining presentation, in 
the form of a novel, of the very latest 
pronouncements of science on the ques- 
tion of how to keep well. It is much 
easier to realize the importance of re- 
moving adenoids from a child’s pharynx 
when the child is charming little Bet- 
tina and when we are actually introduc- 
ed to the unfortunate little things whose 
parents did not have their adenoids re- 
moved. Also the patent medicine cru- 
sade, Mr. Adams’ own specialty, re- 
ceives iresh impetus through the vigor- 
ous language of Grandma Sharpless as 
no mere didactic exposition could ever 
give it. 

Mr. Adams has acquainted himself 
with all the latest discoveries in sani- 
tary science and his readers may be sure 
they are hearing the very last word on 
the milk question, the question of com- 
municable disease, of the conservation 
of eyesight, and of the danger of soft 
drinks and adulterated food, to men- 
tion only a few of the subjects. It is 
undoubtedly a pleasant and attractive 
way of teaching hygiene. 
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The title of the last 
chapter, Common 
Sense, is the key-note 
Dr. Barnesby’s 
book, which is de- 
signed to give simple 
guidance to parents 
concerning the ordi- 
nary problems affect- 


Common Sense 
Concerning of 
Baby 


ing their children. 
The author asserts 
that he has _ tried 


throughout to empha- 
size the importance of common sense 
and simplicity, and the reader will find 
that he has succeeded in his aim in 
every chapter except, perhaps, in the 
one on eugenics. 

We are not all ready to accept the as- 
sertion that “our knowledge is now so 
accurate that it is possible to predict al- 
most exactly the kind of children that 
will be born to parents whose heredity 
and mental habits are known.” Nor are 
we ready to accept the consequent strict 
rules laid down by Dr. Barnesby as to 
who should and who should not marry. 

With this exception, however, the 
tone of the book throughout is one of 
moderation and conservatism. It is re- 
assuring as to most of the childish ail- 
ments, yet gives serious warning of the 
danger of even mild cases of measles, 
scarlet fever and whooping cough. It 
states plainly what things a mother may 
trust herself to manage and what she 
must refer to a physician. 

The chapter on nervous diseases is 
especially good, laying stress as it does 
on the importance of symptoms of nerv- 
ous weakness in children which, if al- 
lowed tc develop, may ruin the child’s 
chance for happiness and usefulness. 
Altogether it is a book to be recom- 
mended in preference to those other- 
wise excellent works on the care of chil- 
dren which devote too much space to 
the pathological and unusual, and too 
little to the normal and usual. 

Avice Hamitton, M.D. 


SOLVING THE COUNTRY CHURCH PROB- 
LEM 
Edited by Garland A. Bricker. Eaton 
and Mains. 296 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.38. 


YORK STATE RURAL PROBLEMS 
Byala Bailey ulwbsmoyone CO, 
273 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.11. 


THE NEW AGRARIANISM 
By Charles W. Dahlinger. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 249 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of Tue Survey $1.09. 
CO-OPERATION AND NATIONALITY 
By George W. Russell. Norman 
Remington & Co., 103 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of THe Survey $.55. 


THE GRANGER MOVEMENT 
By Solon Justus Buck. Harvard 
University Press: 384 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of THE Survey $2.12, 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF VILLAGE 
AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 
Edited by Joseph K. Hart. The Mac- 
millan Co. 227 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.10. 


The editor of this 
book, . Garland A. 
Bricker, is assistant 
professor of agricul- 
tural \ education. in 
Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Believing that 
there is great need 
of a first class sym- 
posium on the coun- 
try church problem, 
and that some of the 
fundamental solu- 
tions have already been worked out, Mr. 
Bricker’s purpose is “to bring out from 
under the bushel a few lights to guide 
the pioneer rural leader and church 
worker.” ; 

Five of the fourteen writers, Warren 
H. Wilson, Matthew B. McNutt, Anna 
B. Taft, G. Frederick Wells, and N. W. 
Stroup, are already well-known ‘to- stu- 
dents of the rural church problem. 
Four of them, indeed, collaborated be- 
fore in the symposium on the Rural 
Church, edited by Dr. Wilson and pub- 
lished last year as Vol. VI, of the Men 
and Religion Messages. Their contri- 
butions to the book under review, how- 
ever, are upon different subjects, and 
will without doubt aid the purpose of 
the book. 

Miss Taft’s chapter on The Work of 
Women’s Organizations is an important 
contribution to a subject given scant 
attention in most discussions of the 
rural church. Further place is given to 
Rural Womanhood in a clean-cut, sim- 
ple chapter on the Y. W. C. A. by the 
national secretary, Jessie Field. 

Other subjects treated in the book, 
six by Ohio men, are centralization, 
leadership, education of ministers, the 
agricultural college and the church, an 
adequate salary, evangelization, boys’ 
and men’s clubs, recreation, Sunday 
school efficiency, rural Y. M. C. A., ete. 
The editor's own contribution, in ad- 
dition to the introductory chapter, is 
upon The Principles of Apperception 
and Association in Rural Religious 
Teaching, a concrete application of psy- 
chology to the task of rural preaching 
that may well prove helpful. 

Solving the Country Church Prob- 
lem is the most carefully planned and 
inclusive symposium yet published on 
this subject and it will undoubtedly be 
a valuable help to the rural church 
workers. That it has not much to give 
to one familiar with rural literature is 
not in its disfavor, and even for such 
there are, in addition to the features al- 
ready described, new experiences told— 
such as that of Dr. Taylor in south- 
eastern Ohio; refreshing statements of 
old problems—such as that of Otis 
Moore on evangelization; and methods 
familiar to city workers applied to rural 
conditions—as C. M. McConnell’s dis- 
cussion of boys’ and men’s clubs, and 
Dr. Hartman’s of Sunday school ef- 
ficiency. 

There cannot be published too many 
stories of illuminating rural church ex- 
periences, although it is not necessary 
to set each in a volume covering the 
whole field. The volume on the Rural 


Symposium for 
the Country 
Parson 


EE 


Church by Dr. Wilson, already ref 
red to, published by the Men and I 
ligion Forward Movement, was intet 
ed to furnish for some time to come 
standard work on rural church nee 
ideals, and methods proved by expe 
ence. It came nearer this perhaps th 
Solving the Country Church Proble 
but this new symposium reveals impo 
ant omissions in the plan of the earl 
book, and will serve to fill the bre 
until the classic appears, and thereaf 
to record valuable ideas and expe 
ences. 
Fela Pe y 
York State Ru 
Problems is a coll 
tion of letters a 
lectures written 
Dr. Bailey at varic 
times since 19 
Though five or six 
the twenty-five che 
ters are devoted 
conditions peculiar 
New York stat 
there is none but I 
interest for the ru 
student. So, again, though ten of 1 
chapters are concerned with agric 
tural rather than social problems, t 
social student of rural problems v 
find suggestive ideas in all. i 
The subjects range from A Scho 
Lot on the Farm to The Place of A 
culture in Higher Education, and fr 
a two-page Letter to a City Boy w 
would be a Farmer to a twenty-f 
page lecture upon The Survey Idea 
Country Life Work. The last nami 
though delivered two and a half yez 
ago, is an important contribution to f 
science of social surveys, rural or 1 
ban. 
Dr. Bailey is a true apostle of ru 
life, knowing its needs, its resoure 
and its possibilities as few do. In the 
days of reliance upon urban men a 
methods, it is well to turn to a man W 
believes in the meed and ability 
country men to solve their own pre 
lems, and who by looking into the pi 
sees deeply into the present and buil 
into the future. é 
kok Ok 
The New Agra 
anism is, by st 
title, A Survey of 
Prevalent Spirit — 
Social Unrest and 
Consideration of | 
Consequent 


Country Life 
Lectures by 
Prof. Bailey 


Causes of the 
High Cost 
of Living 


with Industry 
Commerce. The 
plication here, . 


the contention of 
book, is that the cause of the social 
rest is the unequal progress beimg ma 
between agriculture, and industry 
commerce. 

The first half of the book is de 
to the development of the modern sp 
of altruism; the evolution of busin 
the revolt of the farmers, originati 
the Granger party and culminating, 
directly, in the interstate commerce 
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id the Sherman law; political corrup- 
; the initiative, referendum, recall, 
commission 
usts. 
The discussion intends to show that 
sé with a grievance have been bark- 
g up the wrong tree; that the social 
irest exists as much in Europe as in 
is country, that the real cause of it 
‘the increasing cost of living, and 
at the chief cause of this, in turn, 
.as first announced by James J. Hill, 
fat the production of foodstuffs is 
_ keeping pace with the increase in 
@ numbers of the consuming class, 
io are not producers.” 
Although the argument thus far does 
} move with certainty toward the ap- 
mted goal, it describes an interesting 
velopment in an interesting manner. 
, also, though there may be differ- 
ice of opinion as to the chief cause 
the high cost of living, there can be 
) doubt that the production of food- 
uffs is falling behind our increase in 
lation, and that the subject of 
medies to be applied, which fills the 
ief part of this book, is a vital one. 
t. Dahlinger traces the history ot 
merican agriculture up to the recent 
-operative development, laying stress 
| the establishment of the beet sugar 
dustry through government bounties. 
e then draws lessons from the old- 
‘industrial countries which had soon- 
to face the problem of food shortage: 
England that of the acts for the 
sure of land and far the creation 
‘small holdings; in Germany, the 
riff on articles of agriculture, the 
vement for the encouragement of 
all holdings, and the thorough-going 
pesion for agricultural education; 
d in Denmark, the remarkable de- 
lopment in cO-operative societies of 
kinds. 
he suggestions for the improvement 
_American agriculture constitute the 
ief contribution of the book. Briefly 
sy are, education and money—great- 
extended agricultural education and 
ral credit suited to our scattered 


government; and 


* 


In these days when 
the leaders of our 
country life move- 
ment are proclaiming 
the first need to be 
the conception and 
promulgation of a 
country life ideal, a 
clear vision of the 
new fural_ civiliza- 
tion, and when we 
are fumbling about 
for ideas and words 
which to build this vision, it is 
od to turn to a man who already sees 
-or at least so much of it as to be 
spiration. 
o-operation and Nationality is an 
unt of the rural awakening in Jre- 
, the slough out cf which it came, 
/ men and principles that lead it, its 
esses, dangers, and alluring future. 
| accurate account, shot through with 
losophy and poetry, there are but 
of its brief pages that have not 
s for the student of rural America 


’ The Rural 
Awakening in 
Ireland 


and interest for the student of human 
drama. 

A warning and a prophecy close the 
book. “The rural reformer who starts 
his work with the idea that those who 
labor on the land are, by nature of their 
avocation, less capable than the city 
folks of moulding life nobly and 
greatly, is unjust to them and will 
achieve little The country peo- 
ple carry quietly about with them, un- 
known to themselves, divine powers and 
tremendous destinies. . .” 

A school inspector in England, found 
“a backward country district where the 
genius of a teacher divined a soul and 
kinship with immortal things in the chil- 
dren of Hodge. She bent herself to 
liberate these powers, and a crowd of 
lovely things went fluttering out of the 
opened cage. There the feet of the lit- 
tle rustics danced as the feet of life 
should dance. They loved and saw 
beauty; that is they saw with the divine 
eye. There art and music and literature 
were loved. There was imagination, 
happiness, and quick intelligence; and 
all this because life was not suppressed 
nor disciplined in formal obedience to 
an external law. The higher was evoked 
and it disciplined the lewer. Yet all this 
vision and beauty did not make the chil- 
dren unfit for labor afterwards, for on 
inquiry among the farmers it was found 
that no sluggards or lazy workers came 
out of that school.” 


Published as the 
nineteenth of the 
Harvard Historical 


Things the 
Farmers have 
Accomplished 


Studies, made by a 
research associate in 
history in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
and a fellow in Har- 


vard, The Granger 
[2/2] Movement is a care- 
ful inquiry into the 
first great farmers’ 


movement in Ameri- 
ca, its rapid development and ebb from 
1870 to 1880, and its permanent con- 
tribution to the social, political, and 
industrial institutions of the country. 
It is not, as the author explains, a his- 
tory of the Grange but of various or- 
ganizations of farmers of which the 
Grange, or Patrons of Husbandry, was 
the prototype and chief. 

Out of the agitation that character- 
ized this movement are traced the pub- 
lic regulation of railroads, postal sav- 
ings banks, federal income tax, anti- 
trust laws, reduction of the tariff, in- 
dependence of the old political parties, 
and the general reform or progressive 
movement. 

Historically, that gives this period 
and the granger movement an import- 
ance that deserves the attention of all 
social students; and this book, with its 
thorough and readable treatment, and 
exhaustive bibliography, is a welcome 
addition to the social library. 

For rural leaders the book claims at- 
tention because of the history it con- 


tains of one of the main rural institu- 
tions through which present-day efforts 
must be directed. Many of the futile 
circles that history delights in could be 
avoided if attention were oftener given 
to past experience. 

Reading the grievances of the farm- 
ers of these former days is like current 
literature, and the methods taken to 
remedy them some of us have but re- 
discovered. 

The chapter on co-operation, to one 
unfamiliar with the history of co-op- 
eration in this country, is particularly 
illuminating. That we once had “an 
almost incredible number of co-opera- 
tive enterprises under the control of 
the farmers’ organizations,” doing an 
enormous business during the years 


1873, 1874, and 1875, gives cause for 
thought. 
In Iowa, “it was declared that one- 


third of the grain elevators and ware- 
houses in the state were owned or con- 
trolled by the Granges and that five mil- 
lion bushels of grain and large numbers 
of cattle and hogs had been shipped 
direct to Chicago through grange agents, 
upon which a saving of from 10 to 40 
per cent had been effected. On the pur- 
chases of agricultural implements alone 
the farmers of the state were said to 
have saved a total of $365,000 

and the agents of the order in the state 
had done a business of five million dol- 
lars, and effected a saving of at least 
15 per cent on family supplies and 20 per 
cent on agricultural implements.” 

That makes some of our recent at- 
tempts at co-operative buying and mar- 
keting look like child’s play. 

What happened to it all? It behooves 
us to find out, in this day when there 
is getting under way a new movement 
for reducing the cost of living and for 
improving the condition of country life. 
the key word of which is co-operation. 


kOe Ox 


The most stimulat- 
ing and thorough-go- 
ing recent contribu- 
tion to country life 
literature is this book 
compiled by Joseph 
K. Hart, assistant 
professor of educa- 
tion, in the University 
of Washington. It is 
a book, as the preface 
announces, by which 
“teachers, ministers 
and social leaders in all lines may be 
enabled to reach that more complete 
knowledge of their immediate communi- 
ties without which social leadership be- 
comes mere irresponsible authority.” 

As the title suggests, it is the educa- 
tional importance of the elements of 
the community that the book empha- 
sizes, elements so much more constant, 
powerful and profound than the insti- 
tution in which we place all our hope 
for each new generation. The school 
may be the chief educational factor, but 
only as it searches out and understands 
all the other elements that are molding 
the child, and in turn molds them, and 
supplements them at points found weak. 

These elements are made the subject- 
matter of the book, each making a 


A Guide to 
“Know Your 
Village’’ 
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chapter, and treated by an authoritative 
writer in a manner at once simple, thor- 
ough, and illuminating. They include 
physical and human resources of the 
community, its economic and political 
activities, health and sanitation, its lo- 
cal history, its social life, amusements, 
beautification, its religious and intellec- 
tual life, and its moral and social defi- 
ciencies. At the end of each chapter is 
a list of searching questions intended to 
direct inquiry into local facts. Though 
they are called ‘not exhaustive,” yet 
the answers to them would constitute a 
more thorough survey than has ever 
been made of a community. Following 
the questions at the end of each chapter 
is an excellent bibliography. 

The plan of the book admits of in- 
terested reading, careful study, or scien- 
tific investigation. As a “tool of in- 
quiry” the editor wants it to be used, 
and used as such it will bring forth re- 
sults such as are much needed, not only 
in our school teachers and children, but 
among rural “leaders,” rural surveyors, 
and social students, rural or urban. 

The book is a work of real collabora- 
tion by. twelve writers, single in pur- 
pose and uninterrupted in development, 
though with the variety and authority 
of individuals who know their special 
subjects. The less-known writers keep 
up the standard set by the others, and 
the whole is of a high order of merit. 

Educational Resources of Village and 
Rural Communitiés is commended to 
state commissioners of education, sup- 
erintendents, and teachers, to rural 
workers, to students of rural problems 
and in particular those who want to 
know what a rural survey should con- 
tain, and finally to social workers gen- 
erally who are searching for means 
whereby to establish more vital relations 
between school and life. 

Joun R. Howarp, Jr. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS 
By Brooks Adams. The Macmillan 
Co. 240 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.35. 


After stating as 
his premise that so- 


Civilivation cial order is civili- 
zation’s first law and 

eh that as everywhere 
Legislation there are evidences 
of social disorder, 


Mr. Adams says that 
if we wish to main- 
tain our integrity of 
purpose and _= surety 
of advance we must 
re-organize our so- 
He points out that the 


cial ‘system. 
Constitution of the United States was 
developed and established by able men 
who belonged to a well-defined aristoc- 
racy; and although they adjusted this 
instrument to meet what, to the best of 
their ability, they thought would be the 


future requirements of the country, 
they could not by any possible flight of 
imagination picture the change in the 
character of the pursuits of its people 
from agr’cultural to industrial. 

He points out how legislatures have 
had to pass laws affecting the need of 
people working under changed condi- 


tions. These laws have to be interpre- 
ted by a judiciary as to whether they 
square with the inflexible requirements 
of a previous era or not, although it is 
recognized that the proper function of 
the judiciary is to enforce the law. 
But after many drastic decisions coun- 
teracting the will of the people in an 
effort to make the law conform to the 
Constitution, the courts found that pub- 
lic opinion would not sustain so rigid 
an administration of the law. Conse- 
quently the courts were driven to fol- 
low the rule of common sense which 
varied in the individual judge accord- 
ing to his education and prejudices, de- 
termining the constitutionality of legis- 
lation by the light of reason—which 
meant the line of least resistance. 

Many notable decisions are instanced 
which bear evidence of the court’s hav- 
ing been swayed by popular demand 
as well as by financial influences, 
desire for more ready acquiescence to 
the popular will is shown in the change 
from appointive to elective judiciary in 
some states, and when that did not pro- 
duce the expected relief, the demand 
for the recall. 

Mr. Adams feels that civilization is 
commensurate with administration, that 
if we lack the proper administrative 
qualifications our social order will be 
imperilled. 

He calls to mind the Revolutionary 
war which resulted in a well-defined 
colonial aristocracy who, misjudging 
their environment, were exiled and lost 
their property. He also compares pres- 
ent conditicns with those which existed 
in France just prior to the Revolution, 
indicating that they are similar and 
that if we do not change them so as to 
prevent a revolution the latter will 
change them by a curative process. 

As modern environment is changing 
faster than any environment ever 
changed Mr. Adams thinks that the 
inertia of the aristocracy cannot be af- 
fected with sufficient rapidity to save 
it, and this lassitude is being perpetua- 
ted by the control which capital has of 
every avenue of change. 
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Ee aCOnOe, MOVEMENT IN EUR- 


By Ernest Gordon. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. . 333 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.65. 


“Moderate drinking 
has been shot to 
death” on the conti- 
nent of Europe, says 
Ernest Gordon in The 
Anti-Alcohol Move- 
ment in Europe. The 
book is a mine of in- 
formation, showing a 
great movement of 
“alcohol - education ”’ 
abroad, led not by 
mediocre minds, but 
by science, medicine, trade unionism, 
royalty itself. The movement began in 
the laboratory. Monographs appeared 
saying that alcohol was not the life- 
giver that men had formerly believed, 
but a life-destroyer, like chloroform. 

Army officers, ever on the alert for 
that which lessens efficiency, began fir- 


Education 
not 
Prohibition 


The_ 


| 
ing tests. The results were amazing 
Out of thirty shots fired, men average 
twenty-three hits on abstinent days an 
three hits only on alcohol days, and th 
amount taken was less than that con 
tained in a quart of 4 per cent beer. 
These and similar tests so impressec 
the German - Emperor that he became ; 
total abstainer, and in a speech in 191{ 
he asked his navy to give up beer. I 
the battles of the future men will need 
he said, “strong nerves, cool heads,’— 
“the nation that drinks the least alcoho 
will be the winner, and that, gentlemen 
should be you!” Alcohol “is the grea 
coming question.” Y 
Certainly in Europe—Finland, Sweden 
France and Germany, it would seem t 
be the coming question. The univer. 
sities have alcohol courses by trainec 
students, paid by women’s clubs to g 
forth_and lecture. Traveling exhibit 


_go from town to town. They are financec 


by the leading people and opened by th 
best physicians. 

The charts are designed to. show th 
results not so much of heavy drinking 
as of moderate drinking. Teachers bring 
the school records of children whi 
drink no beer, children who drink bee: 
once a day, children who. drink thre 
times a day. They make a set of “step 
down” that greatly impresses the par 
ents. Other charts show the relatiot 
between bad teeth and beer, and on 
curious chart shows that daughters 0: 
drunkards tend to lose the power t 
nurse their babies. 

All sorts of experiments show that al 
cohol, even in small quantities, tend; 
to lessen strength, precision, endurance 
and mental capacity. Moving picture 
show the effects of this poison on litt 
animals. Soldiers, school children 
working-men all attend the exhibit an 
listen to the lectures. 

The manufacturers are so thoroughh 
convinced of the efficiency lost to thal 
through alcohol that many are offeri 
milk and coffee to their employes. 
the mines at Dortmunder, lectur 
posters and milk booths have reduce 
the consumption of beer in four yea 
from 1,700 hekto-liters to 700, An 
other mining company gives its m 
16,000 liters of tea daily. The Bavarie 
State .Railways has posters in all 
stations telling men of the efficiency | 
to the nation through alcohol. | Ant 
when some brewers put up a sign -sa 
ing that abstinence shortened life, t 
government authorities ordered it do 
on the ground that it tended to decei 
the people about a great evil. As a 
sult of all this education the consum} 
tion of beer is almost steadily declinin 

What the Germans do today, we 
tomorrow. The alcohol question, t 
long neglected by social workers, show! 
be attacked on German lines. Organize 
charities should send out trained speak 
ers and exhibits. Women’s clubs shoul 
co-operate. In Massachusetts they art 
posting the placards of the Boston A 
sociated Charities. Slowly we shall com 
into “alcohol hygiene,’ but so far ¥ 
are, as Prof. Irving Fisher says, — 
backward nation in this direction. Th 
Anti-Alcohol Movement in 
should prove a real awakening. 

ELIzABETH TILTON. 
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EDICAL AND SANITARY INSPECTION OF 
_ SCHOOLS 
"i By S. W. Newmayer. Lea & Febig- 
i er, 318 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
TuHE Survey $2.64. 


scH001 HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
By Louis W. Rapeer. Teachers Col- 
: lege, Columbia University. 360 pp. 


Price $2.00; by mail of THE SuRvEY 
$2.15. 


The first decade of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury was marked by 
a most extensive and 
intensive develop- 
ment of the move- 
ment to safeguard 
the health of school 
— children. The im- 
petus for this splen- 
Feniays did work came in 

large measure from 

: 4 the American School 
Hygiene Association and the Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 
_ The first system of medical inspection 
e school children was organized in Bos- 

nm in 1894; by 1904 there were about 
50 cities doing this work; and in 1914 
more than five hundred cities have or- 
ganized departments for medical inspec- 
tion of school children- 
_ From 1894 until about 1904 the work 
as largely experimental; it was car- 
tied on chiefly by physicians who con- 
fined their work almost entirely to the 
detection of infectious disease. Dur- 
‘ing the last ten years, three important 
‘actors have contributed to the extensive 
nd intensive development of the move- 
ment: the appointment of school nur- 
ses; the examination of school children 
for physical defects; and the publica- 
on of books on the subject. 
This volume by Dr. Newmayer is 
based largely on the author’s experi- 
ence with medical inspection in the 
schools of Philadelphia. It contains an 
ee giving a brief survey of 

e history of medical inspection, and 
ur parts treating of Administration; 
he School Buildings and Grounds; 
Infectious, Contagious and Communi- 
cable Diseases; and Physical Defects. 
¥ The scope and objects of a complete 
‘system of inspection are stated as fol- 

WS : 
‘7 The detection of contagious dis- 
ses, thereby protecting the child and 
e community. 

2. The detection. of physical de- 
cts which prevent the child from ac- 
iring a full education with the least 
crifice to his physical welfare. 
3. To find the capacity of the indi- 
idual pupil to acquire knowledge in 
cordance with his mental and physi- 
cal status. 
4. To insure the best possible hy- 
enic surroundings for the child while 
is in school. 
5. To bring a closer relationship be- 
een the school and the home so as 
carry out more successfully the 
ther aims of medical inspection and 
sure treatment for discovered defects. 
6. To teach the practice of hvgiene 
ind healthful living both in school and 
it home. ° 
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“condition may be 


The treatment is clear and as free as 
possible from unnecessary technical 
terms. A broader and fuller considera- 
tion of methods used in other cities 
than Philadelphia would have added 
much to the value of the book, but as 
it is, it will prove very helpful to health 
officers, physicians, nurses and teach- 
ers charged with the administration of 
medical inspection in the schools. 


This doctor’s disser- 
tation is an exceed- 
ingly valuable contri- 
bution to the literature 
on school health ad- 
ministration. Dr. Ra- 
peer’s object as stated 
in the preface is: “To 
find what American 
cities are doing for 
national health and vi- 
tality through the 
agency of the public 
schools, and how this work may be made 
more efficient and socially useful in solv- 
ing our individual and national health 
problems.” 

The book contains three parts. First, 
a compilation of facts and figures show- 
ing the national and school health losses 
from preventable illnesses and deaths; 
second, the results of an investigation of 
educational hygiene in twenty-five cities; 
third, atentative standard plan for the 
administration of medical inspection: 


Efficiency in 
School 
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The importance of adequate medical 


inspection is clearly indicated by the 
figures showing that the two factors of 
ill-health and physical defects function 
largely in causing about 15 per cent of 
el.mination, 16 per cent of non-promo- 
tion, and 17 per cent of retardation. 

The study of health administration in 
the schools of twenty-five cities re- 
vealed that “The work of medical in- 
spection is in its infancy and is yet 
heterogeneous and inefficient,’ and that 
“Medical inspection is at present iso- 
lated from other phases of educational 
hygiene.” 

In the proposed standard plan Dr. 
Rapeer advocates the appointment of a 
“director, or supervisor, of (education- 
al) hygiene for every administrative 
area, a city, a group of cities, or a rural 
area such as a district, township, or 
country. The supervisor’s func- 
tion will be to correlate and _ sup- 
ervise all phases of hygiene (medical 
inspection, physical education, school 
sanitation, the teaching of hygiene, and 
the hygiene of teaching).” 

That there is much inefficiency and 
misdirected effort in our present 
methods of health administration in the 
schools is undoubtedly true. Such a 
attributed in large 
measure to the lack of specially train- 
ed and experienced men to organize and 
direct the work. The period of propa- 
ganda and extension is passing and we 
are entering upon a period of intensive 
development of methods and correla- 
tion with educational procedure. Dr. 
Rapeer’s book should be in the hands of 
all who are in any way responsible for 
or interested in school health adminis- 
tration. The material is admirably ar- 


ranged in tables and forms for easy ref- 
erence, and the proposed plan vf organ- 
ization will prove exceedingly useful as 
a guide in organizing new systems of 
health administration or re-organizing 
present systems which are inefficient. 
Grorce L, Mrey.ian. 
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Editorials 


HE reaction against ‘‘sex talk,’’? which we 

have been warned to expect, is taking tangi- 
ble form. Passing by the furious newspaper con- 
troversies over this or that play or speech or 
book, and the kaleidoscopic problems of the 
‘‘movies’’ with their audiences of children, there 
are sober criticisms by competent critics in the 
February monthlies. These have to do chiefly 
with censorship for plays, and with the ‘‘hyster- 
ics’’ of the movement against white slavery and 
the consequent proposals for legislation. 

However reactionary some criticism may be, it 
is clear that in talking white slavery we have 
gone far beside, if we have not for the moment 
forgotten, the message Dr. Morrow drove home 
eight years ago. That message was a warning as 
to the individual and social consequences of the 
venereal diseases. Prostitution was, to him, mere- 
ly the carrier. His program was of hygiene and 
education, not law. 

And the distance we have traveled in those 
brief years is well illustrated by the diificulty Dr. 
Morrow had in securing any publicity for his 
first meeting as contrasted with these frank days 
when the literary editor of the most literary of 
dailies can offer up this definition: ‘‘Sexology, 
the science of publicity.’’ 


PEAKING in the American Megazine to the 
question, What is a Moral Play? Walter 
Pritchard Eaton comes to the conclusion that 
drama leagues and other local forces outside New 
York must save the situation so far as the thea- 
ter is concerned. The police as censors, he tells 
us, are bulls in the china shop of art. The news- 
papers can do something. 

But the real power lies with the managers. If 
they ‘‘felt their public responsibility, as some 
editors and publishers feel theirs, they would 
soon enough discriminate between the true dra- 
mas and the smut.’’ But they don’t. ‘Instead 
of realizing their duty as public servants they re- 
alize their supposed opportunity as shopkeep- 
ers.’’ 

The all-sufficient corrective he believes is to at- 
tack the till. Let other cities refuse the plays 
that go wrong and the plays that go wrong will 
never go on. It does not pay to produce ‘plays 
for Broadway alone. 

Public opinion in ‘‘the provinces”’ can do it, if 
that opinion be based on a fair point of view in 
judging the drama as art. Not the art-for-art’s- 
sake view, which holds nothing immoral in art ex- 
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. —and we had quick fruition in the English flog- 
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cept bad art. Not the old and ‘‘complicated sys-_ 
tem of taboo,’’ which holds that ‘‘it is often all 
right to look at a spade but never to mention it.’” | 
But a third point of view, which combines the’ 
esthetic value of the first and the morality of the! 


us 


second. Says Mr. Eaton: | 


g] 


“This third point of view holds that the 
morality of a work of art is ultimately deter- 
mined by two factors, neither of them being the 
subject matter: first, the sincerity and earnest 
ness of purpose of the artist, and, second, his 
truth to the facts of life—in short, to the Suc- 
cessful combination of honesty and skill.?? : 

y 

AVELOCK ELLIS, writing on The White 
Slave Agitation in the Metropolitan, 

fears for the future from the very fury of the: 
present. Forty years ago Amos doubted if jour- 
nalists could touch upon prostitution and held it 
‘fean never form a topic of common conversa 
tion.’’ Today it is town talk. } 


Without doubt, says Mr, Ellis, there is a white 
slave traffic ‘‘carried on in a ruthlessly business- 
like manner.’’ But the story of it is a dreary 
tale of ruined working girls, living a life of shame. 
To whip up interest, ‘‘the white “slave traffic agi- 
tators’’ write and rant of ‘refined and well-bred_ 
girls who were snatched away by infamous brig- 
ands beneath the eyes of their friends, to be im 
mured in dungeons of vice and never more heard 
of.’’ 

The public raced after reform—for punishment 


ging law for white slavers. But the lash will not 
be laid on the right backs—it will flay the hire 
lings and the hirelings hire must be raised. 
‘““That means that the whole business must be 
carried on more actively to cover the increased 
risks and expenses. It is a very ancient fact that 
moral legislation increases the evil it is designed 
to combat.’’ 
The zealot will shortly fling down his whip, the 
public will turn to new sensations—and things 
will slip back into old ways. 
So Mr. Ellis holds that we shall not make real 
progress until ‘‘our women workers are decently 
paid,’’ until they ‘‘have ample time and oppor- 
tunity for free and joyous recreation,’’ until ‘‘we 
remake our marriage laws and modify our whole 
conception of the sexual relationships,’’ until we 
not only teach sex hygiene but train the will ané 
develop the sense of responsibility. d 
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_As to commercialized vice by itself, he finds 
ome evidence of gain. For commercialized vice 
s dependent upon the brothel and the brothel is 
assing. Its crude and unattractive appeal de- 
lines with increasing civilization, and the exten- 
ion of the white slave traffic has been ‘‘chiefly 
marked in connection with the great new centers 
f population in the younger countries.”’ 


A A OST serious ofall of these indictments is 
L' that of Brand Whitlock in the Forum. 
the story of kidnapped innocence—which is the 
tory of My Little Sister and of practically all 
he current drama—he holds to be a ‘‘stock 
tory,’’ common for years on two continents and 
raced back by the author to a melodrama of ab- 
lition days on the Mississippi, with an octoroon 
leroine. It is branded as ‘‘the stock in trade of 
he professional moralists’’ used ‘‘to generate 
hat hysteria without which they cannot carry on 
heir reforms.’’ 

The net result, Mr. Whitlock would convince 
is, is statutes—unenforcible laws based on ‘‘the 
id medieval confusion of crime and vice,’’ loaded 
ypon the burdened shoulders of the police. 

He is very convincing in his paragraphs on the 

ailure of European regulation, and the failure 
f the attempts made to ‘‘clean up’’ Toledo while 
le was mayor. Back of that—stretching way 
yack through modern and medieval Europe to 
tome and to ‘‘Solon in Athens [who] tried every 
mown device, including segregation,’’ is the his- 
ory of failure. Joln Calvin merely made things 
vorse in Geneva. Cotton Mather failed in Muss- 
ichusetts. 
And into this historical perspective Mayor 
Whitlock sets, in no mincing terms, some of the 
ndings of the Chicago. Vice Commission—the 
ecommendations for ‘‘constant and persistent 
epression”’ by a ‘‘morals police.’’ Again, he 
olds, it is nothing more than the old cry for 
aws and police—of ‘‘statutes ayainst evils,’’ 
f trying ‘‘to do something to people’’ instead 
f something ‘‘for them.’’ ; 

Mr. Whitlock has no cure-all. He confesses 

gnorance. Perhaps, he feels, the white slave agi- 
ation has not been wholly in vain if it has tended 
© make us realize that the prostitute is a human 
eing—not just the scarlet woman of the Puritans. 
He would, first of all, repeal all the criminal 
aws on the subject—‘‘they do no good and, even 
vhen it is attempted to enforce them, the result 
s worse than futile.’’? At the head of the list to 
ye repealed he would put ‘‘that most savage en- 
etment the puritan conscience ever devised: 
lamely, the law declaring certain children ‘illegiti- 
mate.’’’ If we are to have any legislation, he 
vould make it fiscal—to tax the tenderloins out 
f existence. 
Then he would set out on a hard course of think- 
ng for us all, to change public opinion—to erect 
m equal standard of morals, to teach sex hygiene, 
eliminate economic factors, like low wages (for 
s and fathers and grandfathers) and oppres- 
ive rents; and he would hope for much, perhaps 
aost, from the feminist movement. 


Hiven the moral crusaders Mr. Whitlock ar- 
raigns—whoever they may be—will all but for- 
give his strictures for the story he tells of Golden 
Rule Jones, mayor of Toledo before Whitlock. 
It ranks well up with that imperishable story of 
another mayor, Jean Valjean, who stood unmoved 
when the prostitute spat in his face. 


‘‘Once a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
called upon him with the demand that he oblit- 
erate the social evil, off-hand and instantly. 
They were simple, brief and to the point. 
They informed him that the laws providing 
for chastity were being broken, that there 
were prostitutes in the city, and, in short, 
urged him to put a stop to it. 

‘« “But what am I do?’ he inquired. ‘These 
women are here.’ 

‘* “Wave the police,’ they said, a new, sim- 
ple and happy device suddenly occurring to 
them ‘drive them out of town and close up 
their houses!’ They sat and looked at him 
triumphantly. 

‘¢ “But where shall I have the police drive 
them? Over to Detroit, or to Cleveland, or 
merely out of the country? They have to 
go somewhere, you know.’ 

“It was a detail that had escaped them, 
and presently, with his great patience, and 
his great sincerity, he said to them; 

‘¢ <T’]] make you a proposition. You go and 
select two of the worst of these women you can 
find, and I’ll agree to take them into my home 
and provide for them until they can find some 
other home and some other way of making 
a living. And then you, each of you, take 
one girl into your home, under the same con- 
ditions, and together we’ll try to find homes 
for the rest.’ 

‘‘They looked at him, then looked at each 
other, and seeing how utterly hopeless this 
strange man was, they went away.’’ 


Such criticisms as these cannot be passed lightly 
by. Mr. Eaton is a dramatic critie of broad sym- 
pathies. Mr. Ellis, in his Task of Social Hygiene 
and his exhaustive Studies of the Psychology of 
Sex, ranks as the foremost authority on the phe- 
nomena of sex. Brand Whitlock is among our 
foremost city officials—newspaper man, lawyer, 
warm personal friend of Tom L. Johnson, referm 
mayor of Toledo, and now minister to Belgium. 
He is known as an exponent of the doctrine, 
“‘the least government the best’’; as a graphic 
critic of prison and police repression; and as one 
of the men, who, like Norman Hapgood, stand 
for much freedom of choice in the relations be- 
tween adult men and women. 

The movement—whether we call it sex hygiene, 
white slavery, sanitary and moral prophylaxis or 
what-not—has reached a new and promising stage 
of discussion. The first stage was to breach the 
walls of silence—to get it before the public at all. 
The second stage is to guide it into fruitful chan- 
nels. Here such philosophical criticism has its 
innings. 


A NEW MINSTREL 
| VIDA D. SCUDDER 


ICHOLAS Vachel Lindsay? is ‘‘the vaga- 
bond poet who loves to tramp through 
untraveled country districts without a cent in his 
pocket, exchanging ‘rhymes for bread’ at farm- 
ers’ hearths.’’ Apparently he really does what 
one suspects ‘‘David Grayson’’ of achieving 
mostly in his fancy, and he is distinctly a person 
to welcome with thanksgiving. For he is in the 
sound tradition of ‘‘all strict Franciscan men,’’ 
and now as in the days of that amazing lyrist 
Jacopone de Todi, the eult of Lady Poverty seems 
to bestow the veracious gift of song. Friendli- 
ness everywhere has been his portion: 


‘“‘The rich said, ‘You are welecome’,— 
Yes, even the rich were good: 
How strange that in their feasting 
His song's were understood! 
The doors of the poor were open,— 
The poor who had wandered too’’— 


The American Masefield some people are calling 
Mr. Lindsay,—for, as with the Englishman, 
vagrancy and culture have combined to enrich his 
spirit, and his best work is the revelation of real- 
ity’s poignant romance. But what gives force to 
the description is the epithet, for our new poet is 
assuredly American, after a good fashion all his 
own. In his delicate, fresh, honest work, the pas- 
sion for our national life, especially as found in 
the Middle West, finds at times strangely beau- 
tiful expression. The ‘‘clean prairie lands’’ and 
‘little prairie towns’’ take their serene place be- 
side Virgil’s country, and Springfield shines with 
as classic a light as Athens. The zeal for social 
righteousness—dare we not say that it is becom- 
ing a national quality?—is hot within him. He 
has, surprising to say, the gift of translating the 
impulse of reform into real singing verse that 
quickens and stings. Thisis a rare power. Grimly 

*General William Booth Enters into Heaven and Other 


Poems. By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. Mitchell Kennerley. 
119 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survey $1.31. 


A FLOURISHING INDUSTRY 
Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Among our factories at times I see 
A certain ghostly factory 

Where a poor quality of goods is made 
For an incredibly cheap trade. 

Its walls are built of the pinched wages in 
Pay envelopes a world too thin; 

Its output is a marketable bale 
Of women’s bodies, bleached and frail. 

Who might its manager and owner be? 
Captains, so- called, of industry. 

And who the stockholders, my conscience, pray? 
Fellow-consumer, we are they. 
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reading the effusions of many poetasters, wi 
are likely to decide in despondent fashion that th 
public will have to choose between the ecstasy | 
song and the ecstasy of making the world better 
But Mr. Lindsay, lucky man, has both of them 
King Arthur’s men and Cromwell’s men have 
‘come again”’ to his vision while he is, as he tells 
us, ‘‘a field-worker in the Anti- Saloon League or 
Illinois”: 2 


‘‘And Lincoln’s men have come again; 

Up from the South he flayed, 

The grandsons of his foes arise 
In his own cause arrayed. bo 
They rise for freedom and clean laws, 
High laws, that shall endure. 
Our God establishes his arm | 
And makes the battle sure!’’ ; 

Few recent poets command rhythms more vigor. 
ous and stirring, effects more unexpected in love. 
liness. Mr. Lindsay can sing, even while telling 
us Why I Voted the Socialist Ticket, or writing 
on foreign missions. There are non-social poems 
in the book: Fantasies and Whims, that prove 
the wide range through which his happy imagina- 
tion wanders. Some are dainty, some forced; a 
few, like Eden in Winter and Genesis indicate 
as does the devotion to Buddha, that mystical in- 
stinect which today wakens in most of us after 
long blighting years. But indeed this instinet 
everywhere thrills through the social and national 
feeling, and it is the union of the two that inspires 
the firmest work. One must mention the name 
poem. It is the Salvation Army quintessential ; all 
the rhythm and stir of it, all the blare and flare 
of it, all the tenderness, all the transcendent opal 
ings "into celestial realms. 

Mr. Lindsay can wing his flight with his oi 
Aviator into regions of charming fantasy. Bui 
we recognize in his work more serious value, mo 
real poetic promise, when he treads buoyantly : 
solid earth, keeping step with the new orusada 
and perceiving that they march to the music of 
the spheres. 4 
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FRANK AVERY HUTCHINS 


\ 

RANK Avery Hutchins, who died the 
_ other day at Madison, Wis., was a 
modest, retiring, not over-strong man, 
who never held conspicuous office and 
whose maximum salary is said to have 
been $1,600. 

Yet to him is credited the vision and 
the long years of promotion work which 
resulted in the social activities of the 
State Library and of the university ex- 
tension movement in Wisconsin. He was 

the pioneer of the Legislative Reference 
| Bureau, of the state park system, of the 
state’s awakening to public health prob- 
lems. For years he was secretary of 
the state tuberculosis association, serv- 
ing without pay until it was firmly es- 
tablished. j 

The Wisconsin State Journal says of 
him: “More comprehensively than any 
other one, he was the architect of this 
commonwealth’s self-equipment for in- 
telligence. And more completely than 
any other was his life, his whole thought, 
ambition and energy, given to this de- 

“yelopment which is the greatness of Wis- 
“consin—given not that he might be paid, 
‘or that he might be called a leader— 
given with utter self-effacement, buried, 
simply that this structure might rise.” 


J SABEL W. DILLINGHAM died Jan- 

uary 18 of a contagious disease while 
‘at her post in the New York Charity 
“Organization Society and as a resident 
of Greenwich House. 

Perhaps no more striking tribute was 
‘ever rendered a social worker than that 
of the young men in the Greenwich 
House clubs who had been her especial 
friends. Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch wrote 
‘of it in the Evening Post: “The night 
Bes body was borne from the baggage 
‘room at the Grand Central station to 


THOMAS G, PARRIS 
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the train, they formed its silent guard. 


They lifted the wreath-covered coffin 


into the car and then crossed themselves 
and knelt in prayer on the platform to 
watch beside her until the train pulled 
out at 1 a. m. 

“This silent and simple tribute was as 
certainly ‘Dilly’s’ funeral as was the 
service at Sandwich, Mass., where, look- 
ing across at hills and dunes and pines, 
her friends laid her body at rest in the 
dignified old burying ground where all 
her people lie.” 

Of Cape Cod ancestry, early left an 
orphan, Miss Dillingham gave her whole 
brief life to the work of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and Greenwich House, 
following her graduation from Wellesley 
and the School of Philanthropy. 


ISABEL W. DILLINGHAM 


JAMES O. WHITE 


HE appointment of Thomas G. Par- 

ris as chief probation officer of the 
juvenile section of the new Municipal 
Court in Philadelphia has silenced the 
fears of many who believed that the po- 
sitions created by the reorganized court 
would fall wholly to tipstaves and po- 
litical henchmen. 

Mr. Parris’s training and experience 
in educational matters have given him 
keen appreciation and understanding of 
the pranks and problems of youngsters. 
He was teacher of boys in the Drexel 
public school at Chestnut Hill from 1904 
to 1906. Since that time he has been 
supervising principal of the Pastorius 
school of Germantown where he has had 
under his supervision forty teachers and 
600 boys and girls ranging from three 
and one-half to sixteen years of age. 

Mr. Parris is a graduate of the School 
of Pedagogy, Temple University, 1910, 
and of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1912. He is still taking advanced work 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
pedagogy, sociology and psychology. 

As chief probation officer, Mr. Parris 
will be the administrative officer of the 
Municipal Court in all matters pertaining 
to juvenile offences and child welfare 
coming within the scope of the broad 
powers conferred upon the court by the 
last legislature. 


AMES O. White, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati Union Bethel, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
municipal Department of Charities and 
Correction. The appointment is a trib- 
ute to the work he has accomplished, 
and is particularly interesting, as he is 
not a member of the political party now 
controlling Cincinnati. Mr. White has 
been in charge of the Union Bethel for 
eleven years, and has developed its work 


‘in many directions. He has been a leader 


in the movement to develop the city’s 


social policy. 

[N resigning the executive secretary- 
ship of the Maryland Asociation 

for the Prevention and Relief of Tuber- 

culosis, which he has held since April 
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1 1905, H. Wirt Steele deprives the 
anti-tuberculosis movement in this coun- 
try of the services of the “dean” of its 
. secretaries. 
of service among them. Mr. Steele is 
now giving the greater part of his time 
to the City Club of Baltimore as _ its 
secretary. 

‘ In his contact with many of the so- 
cial movements in Baltimore and Mary- 
land, Mr. Steele has come to see the 
need of a closer union, in spirit and or- 
ganization, of the citizens of Baltimore. 
The accomplishment of this he believes 
can be brought about by the City Club, 
a growing organization which is look- 
ing forward to the building of a down- 
town clubhouse. 

Mr. Steele’s debut in social work was 
with the Chicago Bureau of Charities 
in 1898. Previous to that he had been 
in newspaper work in Indiana. In 1903 
he was general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Seattle. He 
has been secretary of the Maryland 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, treasurer and president of the 
Social Service Club of Maryland, and 
secretary of the state Child Labor 
Committee. In 1907 he entered upon 
graduate work in the economics depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University, and 
during his five years’ service aS press 
secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, put the gist 
of its meetings on nearly every news- 
paper desk in the country. 


OUISE M. GOODRICH, who for 
a year has been head resident of 
the Margaret Bottome Memorial, the 
King’s Daughters’ Settlement House in 
Harlem, New York city, became on 
February 1, the first ‘social secretary 
of the new club for girl students at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. This club, 
which was opened early in the month, 
is located at the corner of Willoughby 
avenue and Hall street and is designed 
to meet the social and recreational 
needs of the girl students, especially 
those boarding in the city. For thirteen 
years Miss Goodrich served in the gen- 
eral office and as instructor in the 
academic department at Hampton Insti- 
tute. 


R OBERT E. Tracy, of Dorchester, 
Mass., has recently been appointed 
financial secretary of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity. Mr. 
Tracy goes to Philadelphia well equipped 
for his new work. For the past year 
he has been with the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and for six years previous he 
was connected with the Children’s Insti- 
tutions Department of Boston. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1906 and 
from the Harvard law school in 1911. 


AVERFORD College has created a 
department of social work as a 
means of making the college a greater 
force in the community life, and has 
called to the chair Frank D. Watson of 
the staff of the New York School of 
Philanthropy. It is believed that this 
is the first time the title, professor of 


He was the oldest in point: 


social work, has gained a permanent place 
in college circles. 

Professor Watson is a native of Phil- 
adelphia, a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which he received the 
degree of Ph. D. m 1911. He has been 
a high school teacher, head of a boys’ 
club at Southwark Neighborhood House 
in Philadelphia and assistant secretary of 
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the Pennsylvania Child Labor Commit: 
tee. From 1906 until 1911 he was in-> 
structor in economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania and acting instructor at 
Swarthmore College. Since 1911 he has 
been a member of the permanent staff of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, 


with work centering in a course on the 


scientific basis of social work. 


A NEWER CANON OF PEACE 


To THE Epiror: Enclosed please find 
one definition of the social-worker: 
Social worker—a scientific saint. 

JosepH LEE. 

Boston. 


FOR STICKING STAMPS 


To tHE Epiror: A condition in our 
post offices which might be overlooked 
under ordinary circumstances forces 
itself, at the holiday season, upon the 
attention of any person interested in 
public hygiene. As a rule no provision 
is made for moistening stamps. It 
might be suggested that the sponge oc- 
casionally supplied is objectionable be- 
cause difficult to keep clean. But some 
better arrangement could doubtless be 
found. A glass bottle filled with water 
and with a cover into which a small 
brush is fitted (as in a glue bottle) has 
proved convenient on my, desk. 

Is there not some national organiza- 
tion for the promotion of public health 
which can effectively solve this prob- 
lem? 

May C. Quinny. 

Cleveland, 


DOMESTIC SERVICE, AN ALTER- 
NATIVE 


To THE Epiror: The article on the 
Protest of the Working Women of New 
York speaks of “the’ alternatives of 
suicide or prostitution.” May one with- 
out laying himself open to the charges 
of cynicism or brutality suggest a third 
alternative in domestic service? 

; Cyrus L. SULZBERGER. 

New York. 


‘WHO WILL WRITE IT 


To tHe Epitor: We have heard a 
deal in these days about reform—prog- 
ress in sociological lines, etc.. Would 
it be possible for you to give us in 


' THe Survey a list of results of practi- 


cal value to a work-a-day world of all 
this talk and effort? 

I don’t doubt but that much has been 
done, and yet we are hearing quite as 
frequently of law disregarded, of rich 
men and large corporations violating 
law, of a great fire—hundreds burned 
to death, etc; yet no one is sent to state 
prison for life. Instead, only a petty fine 


is imposed. Make these rascals guilty 
of murder in the second degree at least, 


_and send’ the scamps to state prison for 


twenty years. If they ever get out, 
maybe they might obey laws. Tm 
where I see the injustice of much stad 
called “law.” 
P. C. Jounson. 
[Chaplain Nebraska State Penitentioia 
Lincoln, Neb. 


DALLAS PLEASE NOTE 


To THE Epitor: I wish to call your 
attention to an error on page 438 of 
THE Survey of January 10, in the ite 
For Better Babies in Texas. Dallas 
just four years behind El Paso, as 
started the “baby work” in El Paso in 
1910. I am the pioneer in follow-up 
work and stood for home modification 
of pure, raw milk at the time the New 
York Milk Committee (under Wilbur C. 
Phillips) was making every effort to 
dispense bottled milk—pasteurized— 
and I feel I am qualified to judge the 
work done. I also inaugurated the 
Delineator School for Mothers and put! 
that work into practice. 

I am sorry I haven’t all my literatamll 
on that subject, but I enclose two re 
prints and you will find mention of my 
work in some of your back numbers. _ 

In 1911 I opened the Scuth Side Set- 
tlement House—playground, nursery, 
hospital, exhibit and lecture room, schoo] 
lunches,,, milk depot, ice depot. 
clinics were held three days weekly and 
I did the follow-up work. El Paso i 


about that wonderful work. 
H. Grace FRANKLIN. 


[Grass Valley Surgical Hospital.] 
Grass Valley, Cal. 


BASEBALL GAME AT MEMPHIS 


To tHe Epitor: The Philadelphia 
Morons have challenged the world to a 
baseball game to be played in Memphis 
during the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 

The challenge has been accepted by 
the All-Southern Team, but it may be 
that Boston and several of the other 
cities would also like to cross bats with 
this arrogant group from Philadelphia. 

We trust that your sporting editor 


‘ 
i 


B 
_will take the necessary steps to bring this 
challenge to the attention of the other 
baseball teams of the national confer- 
‘ence. We have already made arrange- 
ments for the grounds and it will be a 
baseball grounds and not an indoor base- 
ball affair. J. P. Kranz. 
_ Memphis. 


THE PITH OF CHARITY 


To THE Epitor: Since I have been en- 
gaged in social work, I have often felt 
the need of various kinds of publicity 
material, chiefly pithy sayings, epigrams, 
apt quotations, and the like. I have 
seldom been able to find any suitable to 
this use, and have accordingly had to 
make them up. 

Since such material is of great value 
in educating a community (just now I 
could place any amount of it in our best 
hewspapers), it has occurred to me that 
THe Survey might ask its contributors 
to send in such material that they pro- 
duce themselves or run across. I attach 
a few suggestions: 

_ “Do more than help the poor in their 
‘poverty. Help them out of it.” 

“What the poor man needs is not a 
crutch but a ladder.” 

_ “Don’t let your charity degenerate into 
‘mere alms-giving. Give at least your 
sympathy and your intelligent interest 
along with your money. Better still, give 
of your time and your thought to help 
solve the problems of those in need.” 

F FREDERICK A. BLossom. 
{Extension secretary, Federated Chari- 

ties. ] 
Baltimore. 


SACRAMENTO’S CITY PLAN 
CAMPAIGN 


_ Torne Epitor: As a part of the City 
Planning Committee’s campaign to edu- 
cate ourselves and our associates, we 
have used articles clipped from THE 
Survey and other magazines. An article 
(for instance, the one in your issue of 
November 13 last on Child Welfare at 
the National Conservation Exposition in 
Knoxville) is sent with aletter to the 
chairman of each committee. The letter 
gives the names and addresses of the 
‘other members of his committee to whom 
he is asked to send it after reading. 

_ It has made Tue Survey effective in 
_ways far beyond the interest of its regu- 
lar readers. As we have fifteen sections 
of our City Planning Committee, with 
_ 150 members, it has been a school in bet- 

terment for grown-ups. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
Werner Hegemann, the German city plan- 
“ner, came to us in June through the Peo- 
-ple’s Institute. We also obtained a hous- 
‘ing expert from the University of Cali- 
fornia who worked with us_ several 
_ months. 

- Out of Dr. Hegemann’s coming, the 
work has spread to Oakland and Berke- 
ley, and we have accomplished in five 
on what we expected would take as 


“many years. The education of Sacra- 
mento has resulted in a city plan under 
‘municipal control. A contract has been 
osed with Mr. Nolen for the work. 

C. M. GorrHe. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS DEATH 


To THE Epitor: Where are the 
medical social workers that ‘such a 
story can be told in these enlightened 
days as the one entitled Where Ignor- 
ance is Death in THE Survey of Janu- 
ary 10? 

Surely no doctor lives so regardless 
of the public’s safety as to defy the 
anti-tuberculosis society, so indifferent 
to the patient’s welfare as to conceal 
his condition and condemn him to use- 
less expense and hopeless suffering, so 
ignorant of all the blessed doctrine of 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s gospel, as to 
thus treat an advanced case of con- 
sumption. 

The story might well have borne the 
hall marks of verisimilitude fifteen 
years ago. Out-patient clinics were 
then merelv like offices where the pay 
envelope was handed out rapidly, indis- 
criminately, regardless of how the 
money was spent, or whether the re- 
ceiver lived, died or returned. The bet- 
ter practitioners deplored this condition 
of affairs, the best reformed it, all have 
now abandoned it, it is to be hoped. 

Except in the most ignorant com- 
munities, where the lizht of medical so- 
cial service has not yet penetrated, such 
a physician as this story portrays would 
not be tolerated. If such still practise 
in this benighted fashion let them read 
this tale. They need it. 

EXPERIENCE MARSHALL, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


[The story is true. Worse, it is 
typical of a steady stream of such cases 
on the records of tuberculosis and re- 
lief societies of the West and the 
Southwest. See Mr. McLean’s article 
in Tue Survey for March 1, 1913.— 
Ed.] 


SIN AND ATONEMENT 


To tHe Epitor: I am _ not prudish 
and can stand a good deal. I have grave 
doubts about the wisdom or value of 
much of the sex discussion, but have 
made no protests. I enjoy THE Sur- 
vEY without being obliged to agree with 
it in all particulars. In fact it is a 
good thing to read the other side some- 
times. It wakes one up. 

But the limit of my endurance was 
reached when I read the poem, The Cry 
to Christ of the Daughters of Shame. 
That many of them are victims of ig- 
norance and weakness we are all ready 
to admit. That few would fall if not 
tempted by man is a truism. But how 
can anybody think of their act as a 
daily atonement? And how can any- 
body, least of all a woman, compare 
that act with the atonement of the sin- 
less Christ? , 

And how can you. Mr. Editor, find 
any justification for such a theory in 
the case of the woman taken in adult- 
ery? Does the Master there say any- 
thing about her act being one of atone- 
ment? On the contrary, He says 
“from henceforth sin no more,” cer- 
tainly saying as plainly as possible that 
her act was not atonement, but sin. 

If it is an atonement, it is a beautiful 
act of self-sacrifice worthy of the emu- 
lation of all women. including the au- 
thor of the poem. So it was once con- 
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sidered, and beautiful, highborn women 
“consecrated” themselves to such a life 
in heathen temples and were honored 
for it. Would you advise your wife, 
sister or daughter to make such “atone- 
ment”? Does the thief or the murder- 
er atone for sin by his violation of the 
decalogue? How, then, is there any 
atonenient in the violation of the most 
personal of all the commandments? 
_ The life of lust is sin in woman as 
in man. As he is usually the aggressor, 
hers is perhaps the lesser sin as hers is 
the greater punishment. The Christ 
will forgive him or her if really peni- 
tent, but He will not put their act on a 
par with His atonement on Calvary. 
To imply that He does is saved, from 
the charge of blasphemy only on the 
supposition that the one who makes the 
comparison is ignorant of the real na- 
ture of both sin and atonement. 


Netson B. CHESTER. 


[Pastor First Congregational Church] 
Caldwell, N. J. 


ANOTHER BATHING BEACH 


To THE EpiTor: In Rockaway for 
Bathers or Institutions? you fail to 
mention the splendid beach at Dyker 
Beach Park. This park is located on 
Gravesend Bay between Fort Hamilton 
and Bay Eighth street, Brooklyn. Here 
is a splendid stretch of sand for bath- 
ing. It can be reached by thousands for 
a single fare. I wish we could say as 
much for some of the other parks you 
mention. A comparatively small invest- 
ment here should place this beach among 
the city’s most popular bathing points. 

SEYMOUR BARNARD. 


[Sec’y Parks and Playground Assn. ] 
Brooklyn. 


FROM A PRIEST 


To THE EpitTor: From the first num- 
ber of your admirable paper I have 
had the privilege of being a subscriber, 
and it is as a friend and as one who is 
grateful for the wide area of helpful- 
ness presented by your pages week after 
week, that I write questioning your good 
taste in publishing, on January 17, an 
attack on the House of Bishops of the 
Episcopal church by one of your cor- 
respondents. 

This attack was so unfair as to be 
quite unworthy of publication in your 
columns. The leaders of the Episcopal 
church have repeatedly announced their 
glad willingness to co-operate along 
social lines unstintedly. They have 
shown their frank honesty of purpose in 
this respect in a hundred ways, the 
nation over. The action of the House 
of Bishops in refusing to enter the 
federation of Protestant churches was 
based on an ecclesiastical difference 
which is fundamental, as defined by the 
federation. I think I am not wrong in 
submitting that criticism of the bishops 
by members of their own church on 
matters ecclesiastical should not be per- 
mitted in letters to a journal like THE 
Survey, where the subject cannot be 
fairly “thrashed out” in your corres- 
pondence columns. 
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Dr. Rainsford knows very well, or 
should know, that he is unfair in at- 
tributing dishonesty or inconsistency of 
purpose to the bishops, and he also 
knows that the columns of THE SuRvVEY 
are no place for him or for any other 
person to ridicule the House of Bishops 
for sitting with closed doors, or for 
any other deed which is purely or mainly 
ecclesiastical in its technicality. 

I hope that you will be kind enough 
to publish this letter, and that if any 
other priest of the church attempts to 
attack the church in your columns on 
matters of theological or ecclesiastical 
controversy, you will kindly refer him 
to the church papers, where he can be 
fully dealt with without further intru- 
sion on your circle of readers, 


Joun Henry Hopxtws. 


{Rector Church of the Redeemer. ] 
Chicago. 


{In Tuer Survey for November a 


at the opening of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
—Dr. Rainsford made a plea for fel- 
lowship in service rather than for unity 
in’creeds. Our subsequent report of the 
proceedings recorded that after years of 
hesitation the convention voted to affili- 
ate with the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, and ordered its 
Board of Missions to co-operate with 
similar organizations in other churches. 

Dr. Rainsford’s letter of January 17 
was to correct our statement by pointing 
out that such resolutions passed the 
clerical and lay House of Deputies, only 
to be defeated and lost in the House of 
Bishops. Dr. Rainsford did not charge 
the House of Bishops with being dis- 
honest, and did not enter into the tech- 
nicalities, purely or mainly ecclesiastical, 
which actuated them. He waived all 
that, and set down the bald fact that 
with the field for common effort open 
before them, they failed to enter upon 
it.—Ep. ] 


KANSAS CITY CIVIC PROGRESS 


To tHE Epiror: I wish to express 
my appreciation for the extended. and 
complimentary presentation of the 
Board of Public Welfare, which ap- 
peared in Tur Survey of January 24, 
1914. It has brought many letters of 
inquiry from all parts of the country 
about our work and I have taken pleas- 
ure in answering them all and supply- 
ing reports to all who have applied so 
far. There seems to be a widespread 
interest in the type of work represent- 
ed by the Board of Public Welfare, and 
it might be of some service to mention 
the fact that my address on Boards of 
Public Welfare and Good City Govern- 
ment can be secured from the National 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, W. T. Cross,’ secretary, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. This sets 
forth the underly:ng principles of our 
work and would be useful to people 
who contemplate trying to start some- 
thing of the kind. al eg te 
[General superintendent, Board of Pub- 


lic Welfare. | 
Kansas City, Mo. 


JOTTINGS 


DREW RURAL CONFERENCE 


The first rural church conference at 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., held the last week in January, 
proved a stimulating two days for sev- 
enty-five delegates and the student body. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN 


Fellowships of $500 each in research 
in regard to the employment of women 
are offer ed by the Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston. The fellowships are 
limited to women holding a college de- 
gree, and applications must be filed be- 
fore March 1. Studies of dressmaking, 
millinery, boot-and-shoe-making and 
home work are in preparation for the 
press. 


DANCE CARDS 


The Association of Neighborhood 
Workers, New York, contends that all 
the latest dances can be danced in the 
position shown on a card distributed 
freely at the settlement club dances. 


This illustration represents 
the correct position and the 
one required by al) dancing 
here 


Kindly see that your 
dancing conforms to this 
standard 


Improper dancing not 
allowed 


Those who offend are quietly handed 
another edition which reads on the other 
side: “Your attention is called to the 
method of dancing. It does not con- 
form to our standard. Please note that 
the use of this room is restricted to 
those who follow the rules only.” 

The association will supply cards to 
organizations which give dances for 
young people. 


FARM COLONY FOR PRISONERS 


A farm-colony for penitentiary prison- 
ers is to be established in Madison 
County, O., next spring. A fourteen- 
hundred-acre farm has just been pur- 
chased, and plans are being worked out 
along the lines of the Cleveland Correc- 
tion Farm at Warrensville, O. Harris 
R. Cooley, director of public welfare 
in Cleveland and originator of the Cleve- 
land farm plan, is a member of the spec- 
ial penitentiary commission which has 
the new farm plans in charge. 


APPLIED ART IN MINNESOTA 
The Minnesota State Art Commission 
is undertaking to apply very definitely 
the principles of art to rural daily life. 


It offers substantial prizes for the best 


model village house and the best model 
farm house which Minnesota designers 


é 
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can plan. The competition aims to show 
that the proper building of country | 
houses and their proper landscape set-| 
ting is a practical art problem, as’ well! 
as to apply art to the problem of bet-| 
tering home conditions. “| 


PROBATION MANUAL 


The New York Probation Associa-| 
tion has issued a Manual for Probation | 
Officers, said to be the, first book of its> 
kind ever published. It is a volume of | 
260 pages which is sent free to those in- 
terested upon application to the asso- 
ciation at the Capitol, Albany. Three: 
years of work have gone into the mak- | 
ing of it. It includes an analysis of: 
the New York state probation laws, a 
discussion of the methods of work by 
probation officers as distinct from the 
legal aspects of probation, a lange num-. 
ber’ of record and report forms with ex-| 
planations and discussions, and useful | 


statistical tables. A i 


CATHOLIC THEATER MOVEMENT 


The Catholic theater movement has 
been launched in New York to inform 
its members in regard to current plays” 
and to organize public sentiment against 
plays which offend public decency. Mem- 
bers, who do not pay dues, pledge them 
selves ‘ ‘to avoid improper plays and ex- 
hibitions and to use my influence that 
others do likewise.’ A “white list” of 
plays will be furnished and a bulletin 
published. Mer. M. J. Lavelle of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral is director and Ed- 
ward J. McGuire president. It is said 
that Roman Catholic societies with very 
large memberships in all parts of the 
country will co-operate. 


A DETENTION HOME FOR GIRLS a 


A detention home for girls was openec 
by the Cleveland Department of Publie 
Welfare on a thirty-seven-acre tract aj 
Warrensville, Ohio, in February, in a 
remodeled dwelling accommodating four 
teen girls. Girls will be committed 
the Juvenile Court. Vera J. Schafer 
formerly agent with the Cleveland Divis- 
ion of Charities and Corrections, will 
be in charge. Furniture for the home 
was made at the Cleveland Correction 
Farm, while the curtains, bed clothing 
and similar articles will be made by the 
girls, who do their own house work and 
will be trained in gardening and farm 
work. 


PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


The new Public Welfare Department 
of the city of Cleveland is prepared te 
handle large charitable bequests. Thi 
announcement was made by the director 
Harris R. Cooley, at a conference wit 
James R. Garfield, member of the exe 
cutive committee of the Cleveland Fed: 
eration for Charity and Philanthropy 
Dr. Cooley stated further that his de 
partment is in a position to undertake 
welfare activities which in the past hav 
been handled entirely by private philan 
thropy. The Public Welfare Depart 
ment is one of the features of the nev 
city charter of Cleveland, which wer 
into effect the first of the year. 


pecial Clubbing Offers 


THE SURVEY and any one of the twelve following magazines, each for a year, new 


or renewal, for the prices quoted opposite the 


American Magazine. ..... $4.15 
ry (regular) 4.50 
Century Magazine....... 6.50 
4 (regular) 7.00 
Collier’s Weekly... ...... 4.75 
(regular) 5.50 
Everybody’s Magazine... 4.25 
. (regular) 4.50 
Harper’s Magazine... ... 6.50 

(regular) 7.00 


THE SURVEY and any one of the following 50 leading magazines of America for 


Among these 50, we have included not 


the amounts shown in the club price column. 


name of the magazine: 


Harper’s Weekly. ....... $6.50 
(regular) 8.00 

Independent. .. ......... 5.50 
(regular) 6.00 

- McClure’s Magazine... .. 4.15 
(regular) 4.50 

Review of Reviews...... 4.75 
(regular) 6.00 

World’s Work... ........ 4.85 
(regular) 6.00 


only magazines of general circulation, but also some of the most important professional 


journals and important newspapers. 


Regular Club 
* Price Price 
American City........... $5.00 $4.00 
Amer. Jour.of Pub. Health 5.00 4.50 
Amer. Physical Education 

ERIC W Sic thaler lass! ava.'= vas 6.00 5.25 
Annals of the Amer. 

Academy of Pol. & So- 
MeeCial Scienceh ey. (ci... ce 9.00 7.50 
Association Men......... 4.00 3.80 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution 10,00 8.25 
Bopalkinan bs ePt..oess tos. 5.50 5.35 
Boston Transcript........ 12.00 10.25 
Child Labor Bulletin..... 5.00 4.50 
Senild, Welfare .... 0c... 4.00 3.50 
Christian Herald......... 4.50 4.15 
Christian Register........ 6.00 5.60 
MeRrOniCle 20k 6c d edd .a vies 4,00 3.00 
BOBUCCHINAN: «sede ace ce 6.50 6.00 
Cleveland Plaindealer.... 8.50 7.00 
Common Good of Roches- 
Me Pe erie 5 4.00 3.25 
Congregationalist & Chris- 
mata! World. 00 5...0. 6. 6.00 5.50 
Country Life in America. 7.00 6.50 
Current Opinion......... 6.00 5.50 
oo UGE ei ieee oe 4:50). 4.15. 
@orerunner ..........:.. 4.00 3.50 
@orum ..... AAPOR nOR ee Se SOU 
Garden Magazine........ 4.50 4.15 _ 


Regular 
Price 
Goods! Health: 26s) eee. cate $4.00 
HERES TIMID AO e522 etaters SmeneeE 6.00 
International Studio...... 8.00 


Journal of Outdoor Life.. 4.00 
Kansas’ City -Star...%.... 10.80 
LaFollette’s Weekly...... 4.00 
| CSTTaiGS2 AS ag re a MG 8.00 
MeN pINCOTES:. +... \ bees cle couse 6.00 
IMSS EG ie te eso ccoleh ik eee 4.00 
Metropolitan: « <4 60. ciy6 0. a 4.50 
NORD Faces teyoaiie cir alae 6.00 


Pearson’s Magazine...... 4.50 
plWerOUnide ©. ois’. 5 baer 5.00 
Popular Science Mo...... 6.00 
{2200 a an ete Peay eA 4.00 
Psychological Clinic...... 4.50 
Scientific American...... 6.00 
Springfield Republican... 11.00 
Sttourban! ive..\. scr. ae ae 6.00 
Sunset Magazine......... 5.50 
Town Development...... 6.00 
Universalist Leader..:... 5.00 
Dtorlanceie <Suischisiee ccs oe 4,00 
Vocational Education... .. 4.50 
Woman’s Home Compan- 

BONN eres. a ete, fs oteats srartha 4.50 
Wroman’s\ Journal... 20. sn 6.00 


Club 
Price 


¥ 


CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE IS ADDITIONAL 


The subscriptions may be new, renewal or extension, either of The Survey or of the other magazine. 


Magazines may be sent toone or different addresses. We will quote prices on any publication not listed 


above, Remit by draft, check, or money order as is most convenient to you. 
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ets Good First Cl 
woYears pt ke een’, Throughout 
pe, Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Java, China, 
japan, Tasmania, Philippines and Hawaii 
elers’ Checks Good All Over the World 
W rite for Booklet ““D’’ 

ELRICHS & CO., Gen’l Agents, 5 Broadway, N. Y. 
. Claussenius & Co., Chicago. Robt C. Sa 
Francisco, Alloway & Champion. Wea Z 

Central National Bank, St. Louis 


Any Book in the Worl 
in any language, promptly 


THE SURVEY 105 East 22d Street. NEW YORK 


and eafely delivered to any 


Point on 


BRENTANO’S 


the Globe, through 


AIL ORDER SERVIC 


Mail, Cable 
graph, and Messenger Ser- 
vice given immediate and 
intelligent attention. 


BRENTANO'’S 
Sth As and 27th Se © 
New Vork 


Telephone, Tele 


| Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

“‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings “‘Situations Wanted," “‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


GRADUATE nurses. for PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING. Positions available 
in all departments. Apply to: Central Com- 
mittee, Visiting Nurse Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


WANTED—A man ‘as Superintendent 
for the New York Colored Orphan Asylum, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York. Capacity 
300. 


WANTED—A Visiting Nurse with some 
experience, by the Oshkosh V. N. A. Ad- 
dress Mary Forbes (sec’y), 110 Union St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


WANTED—A trained and experienced 
worker, to do placing out of children, for 
the Children’s Home Association, of North- 
ampton, Mass. Address, Mrs. L. M. Scoville, 
Sec’y, 83 3rd Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


WANTED—An executive secretary. Ex- 
perience in social work and efficiency -in 
business methods important. Broom shop, 
social service, organization. Address, Sec- 
1etary, Missouri Association for the Blind, 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHER of Practical Sociology, with 
experience in case work and investigation, 
desires position for the summer months 
in practical work. Address 1209 Survey. 


GYMNASTIC Director, 7 years’ teach- 
ing experience,-Instructor in Athletics, box- 
ing, wrestling and swimming, seeks a new 
connection. Address 1216 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN experienced in work with 
boys wants to invest his life with the boys 
of a small orphans home or larger home 
conducted on the cottage plan, where an 
intensive character building work can be 
done. Address 1218 Survey. 


POSITION of Superintendent or house 
mother in children’s home. Address 1219 
SuRVEY. 


GENTLEMAN—Competent industrial in- 
dustrial instructor and financial agent—ex- 
perienced in all branches of Juvenile In- 


stitution work. Good disciplinarian, Ad- 
dress 1221 Survey. 
ENERGETIC MAN, forty, married, 


fourteen years successful experience as 
neighborhood house director, chief proba- 
tion officer and associated charities secre- 
tary, wishes to learn of an opening requir- 
ing an experienced organizer and executive. 
Highly recommended. Present _ salary 
eighteen hundred. Address 1222 Survey. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
tich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


THE 
EFFICIENT 
CITIZEN 


is a magazine which 


helps to solve com- 
munity problems. 


The magazine teaches 


co-operation for Com- 
munity advancement 
through boards of trade 
and like organizations. 
The subscription price 
is $3 a year. Sample 


copies are sent free. 


LEWIS D. SAMPSON, 
Editor 


MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
BUREAU, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 


440 Fourth Ave., New York City 


THE GALTON PRESS 


43 Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, O. 
Supplies all books on 
RACE CULTURE, EUGENICS, SEX HYGIENE, 
SOCIAL PURITY, BIOLOGY and EVOLUTION. 
Send for Catalogue 


THE SOCIAL CENTER FASTENER 


Provides the Only Me‘hod for Securely Holding 
and Quickly Releasing School Furniture 
EASILY INSTALLED—SIMPLE—DURABLE. 

Equipment for 25 Desks—$6.50. 
Each Additional Desk— 15 cents. 
Delivery Charges Prepaid. 
Illustrated Description on Request. 


IVOR SALES COMPANY - ~- Columbus, Ohio 


In Freedom’s 
Birthplace 


A Study of the Boston Negroes 


By John Daniels, sometime 
holder of the South End House 
Fellowship in Harvard Univer- 
sity ; now Secretary of the Social 
Service Corporation, Baltimore, 
Maryland. With an introduction 
by Robert A. Woods, head of 
the South End House. 


The first comprehensive, impartial 
analysis of the problems affecting a large 
colored population in a Northern city. 
The result of nine years’ sifting of facts 
from every quarter. 

Particularly suggestive as showing the 
present attitude of the City of the 


Abolitionists toward the Negro, not as 
a distant sentiment but as a fellow- 
citizen and neighbor. 


496 pages; $1.50 net. 
Postage extra. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Che New York 
Schon of Philanthrovy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


105 EAST 22p ST. 
EOWARD T. DEVINE, DirECTOR 


RUBE 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(rd SEASON) 
For full information address 
DR. E. E. PRATT 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


S Joa 
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HINE ,PHOTO CO. Lincoln Park YONKERS, N. 


Are We a — 
Dying Race 


This question, among | 
others of absorbing interes 
discussed at the NATIO! 
CONFERENCE ON RACE 
BETTERMENT at BAT 
CREEK, MICHIGAN Jan 
8-12, 1914—the first confer 


of its kind in America. 


Some of the speakers and their subjects: 


Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, “F; 
Degeneration”; Dean Walter — 
Sumner, “The Health Certificate 
Safeguard Against Vicious Sel 
in Marriage”; Dr. J. H. Kellog: 
New Race”; Dr. Victor C. Vaug 
“The Doctor's Dream”; Judge Ber 
Lindsey, ‘‘ The Dalinguent Chi 
Booker T. Washington, “The 
Race”; Jacob Riis, “The Bad 
Graham Taylor, ‘Public Rep 
of the Social Evil”; S. S. McClu 


These and many other addr 
of vital importance to men 
women interested in the b 
ment of the race will be rep 


duced in full in the 4 
OFFICIAL PROCEEDING 


The subscription price is $1.00 postpall a 


any address. 


Address 
EMILY F. ROBBINS, Secretary, 
National Conference on Race Betterm 

Battle Creek, 

For $1.00 enclosed please send me as soon as 
copy of the Official Proceedings of the Conference! 


See ee 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW ¥ 


